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TAXATION OF THE BANKS. 


The suggestion of the Comptroller or the Currency, in his 
annual report (December, 1880), that Congress should pre- 
scribe more precisely the rate at which the States may tax 
National banks, arises from matters which should be gener- 
ally understood, irrespective of whether Congress acts upon 
the suggestion or adheres to the existing law. The familiar 
rule which has been in force for at least a dozen years past, 
is that the States may tax shares in National banks, but the 
State taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
on other moneyed capital. So they may tax real property, 
but only as other real property. The undoubted intention of 
Congress in prescribing these, limitations was to refrain from 
giving to owners of National bank shares any exemption 
from taxes in favor of the local governments which might 
appear invidious, but dt the same time to protect them from 
oppressive and unjust discriminations. Hence, Congress has 
said to the States in substance: ‘‘Tax our banks if you will 
--we do not seek to shield them from paying their fair share 
of the cost of the State and city governments which give 
them local protection—but tax them as you do your own; 
at no greater rate when you tax the shares, at no higher 
valuation when you tax the banking house.” The rule is 
evidently fair, and no friction need have arisen in the admin- 
istration of it if it had been cordially accepted, and fairly fol- 
lowed by the State governments. But many circumstances, 
during the past twelve years, have inspired and almost 
excused the States in making every effort to extend the 
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sphere of taxations The withdrawal, ever since the war, of 
some two thousand millions of capital invested in National 
bonds, from reach of the State tax laws, the rise in prices, 
bearing, of course, heavily on governments as it does on 
individuals, and the heightened ingenuity of property owners 
in concealing or undervaluing taxable property, have led the 
States to the verge of what, in any aspect, can be thought 
allowable in laying taxes. Hence, have arisen several laws 
for the taxation of the banks, which, to the State authori- 
ties have seemed necessary and perhaps not improper, while 
to the banks and to the fiscal officers of the Union, they 
appear sheer evasions of the rule of equality and impartiality 
prescribed by Congress. | 

It will have been observed that the rule uses the word 
“rate’’—the State taxation “shall not be at a greater rate” 
than upon other moneyed capital. Laying hold of this word, 
the State of New York, years ago, prescribed the same rate 
per cent. for the taxation of bank shares, State or National, 
and all other like investments. It, however, gave leave to 
investors generally, when returning the amount of their 
property for taxation, to deduct their debts from the total 
capital held, and be taxed only upon the net balance. This 
system partly explains the stories, seemingly very absurd, of 
men known to be wealthy making return that they have no 
personal property. A man may own a million. dollars in 
Government bonds, a million in real property, and a quarter 
of a million invested in commercial business and personal 
property,.and yet owe no personal tax, if his various indebt- 
edness, in all forms, amounts to a quarter of a million. For 
the Government bonds are not taxable, the real property is 
taxed separately, and thus when the amount of debts is 
deducted from the personal property only, there is nothing 
left subject to a personal tax ; but yet the man is worth two 
millions. This privilege of deducting debts was withheld by 
the New York law, as the Courts construed it, from the 
owners of bank shares, State or National. The effect was 
that, except in rare instances in which the shareowner was 
wholly free from debt, every owner of shares in a National 
bank—and nearly all banks in the State are National—was 
subjected to a heavier tax than an owner of capital other- 
wise invested, because the latter could diminish his tax by 
deducting debts, while the former could not do so. The 
State argument was that the “rate’’ was the same for both 
forms of investment. But the Supreme Court decided that 
the rule of equal taxation was really evaded; that the rate 
of tax which must be equalized, includes the mode of mak- 
ing the assessment as well as the mere percentage. Under 
this decision the State has, last April and June, passed laws 
allowing bank stockholders to make the same reduction of 
debts as is permitted to other persons. 
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There have been several instances of such State laws. A 
noteworthy one, also mentioned by the Comptroller, arose in 
Ohio. It is familiarly known that property is not valued for 
taxation at its actual worth. There is a general practice, 
resting on common consent, of assessing the various kinds of 
taxable property considerably below market prices. In Ohio 
there was no fault to find with the wording of the State 
law. Both the Constitution of the State and the statutes 
require taxes to be imposed by a uniform rule, and do not 
profess to authorize any discrimination against bank share- 
holders. But what was not done by the letter of the law 
was done flagrantly by the tax officers. The assessors 
adopted a general system of valuing property by which land 
and chattels were estimated at about one-third of true value, 
money capital not in banks at six-tenths of true value, and 
bank shares at full value. The obvious effect was to make 
the owner of bank shares pay a much larger sum than if 
his money were invested in any other form. The argument 
for the State was that the law did not authorize any 
‘greater rate.’”” The Supreme Court said that this was true, 
and that no fault would be found with the law; but that 
the manner in which the assessors were administering it was 
oppressive and unfair toward the National banks, and might 
be stopped by injunctions. There has been similar friction 
in Other States in the administration of the existing law. It 
is in hope to relieve it, generally and permanently, that the 
Comptroller proposes Congress should say definitely what 
shall be the maximum amount of tax which a State may 
impose on National banks. There is no purpose in the 
change to favor the banks more than they are protected by 
the present law, if it were understood alike in all the States, 
‘ and were practically carried into effect. The law as it now 
stands simply seeks to protect shareholders from paying 
higher taxes than other people, merely because they have 
seen fit to invest in banks. 

A singular complication has arisen in New York State. 
After the Supreme Court at Washington decided that the 
New York Act of 1866 could not lawfully authorize taxing 
bank shares without allowing for reduction of debts, and 
betore the laws passed by the State legislature last Spring 
upon the subject, the New York tax officials, supposing that 
the former law was valid, and that the only objection was 
to the refusal to allow deductions for debts, assessed the 
banks anew, allowing deductions. But the National 
Exchange Bank, at Albany, took the ground that, for 
refusing to allow the deductions, the law of 1866 was void 
altogether, and did not authorize any State tax. And the 
United States Circuit Court has rendered a decision sustain- 
ing this view, and declaring that the collectors may be 
enjoined against collecting the tax Moreover, protests were 
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made on behalf of the stockholders of this bank, and, 
| instead of voluntarily paying the tax, they allowed it to be 
| collected by compulsion, and a suit has been brought to 
| recover back the money—about $50,000 in all. It is scarcely 
| probable, however, that decisions favorable to the bank, even 
if if finally sustained, will be of widespread application in 
h other States. The laws elsewhere may differ materially from 
| the New York Act of 1866; and with reference to taxes 


7 which are voluntarily paid—as, according to general report, 
i most of the taxes assessed under the law of 1866, have been 


—the general: rule of the Courts is that they cannot be 
| recovered back, even if they were unlawful; the tax-payer 
ought to have objected before paying. Moreover, in New 


York, the questions are no doubt set at rest for the future 


by the two laws of 1880. 





0 


WHERE THE UNITED STATES BONDS ARE HELD. 


It is, of course, not possible to know who are the holders 

of the coupon bonds of the United States. As to the regis- 

} tered bonds, we can know in whose names they are regis- 
i tered, and that fixes the ownership, except in the few cases 
} where the registry may be in the name of the banker, trustee, 


} or agent of the owner. 


Of the $990,000,000 of the four and four-and-one-half-per- 
cent. bonds, $ 698,381,750 were registered in July, 1880, and 
an examination then made by Robert P. Porter, in behalf of 
the Census Bureau, disclosed the following general classifica- 


tion of the holders: 


Total four-per-cent. registered bonds...............0ee-e00e $ 528, 100,950 
Ph <<. cube swedetésnetsed ws sduceebenseadenenas 271,435,900 
OPE EE PTT OE TTT TTT Te TTT TT TTT 136,526,700 
State banks and Trust companies..................... 113,306,900 
ci ai aia eerie 6s ee ean eket Cnie 6,831,450 

Total four-and-one-half-per-cent. registered bonds......... 170,280, 800 
nce che ae eceeh ean eee nee seeseseeesenenet 72,010,900 
State banks, trust companies, etc.............eeeceeees 53,020,400 
ic id egenkenteKebecnhe Caen eneeseeewns 39,461,950 
icc eacheb dec Heedinaeeenete inks 5,187,550 


Total four and four-and-one-half-per-cent. registered bonds.. 698,381,750 


The following table shows in detail the distribution of the 
bonds mentioned in the above table, as held by State banks, 


trust companies, etc. : 


4 per cent. 4% per cent. Total, 

cca elev $5,270,300 . $2,115,500 . $7,385,800 
Sevens DAMES ....cccccseces 65,871,550 . 27,025,356 .  92,896,g00 
Private banks......<ccees ee 9,153,100 . 1,199,150 . 10,352,250 
Insurance companies........ 28,495,350 -. 17,199,700 . 45,095,050 
Trust companies............ 3,916,500 . 6,040,700 . 9,957,200 
Express companies.......... jooo . 40,000 . 640, 100 











Pkteasentseukoncss $ 113,306,900 . $53,620,400 . $ 166,927,300 
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As to the $343,445,800 shown above to be held by indi- 
viduals, the residence and sex of such individuals will appear 
from the following table : 


Eastern States. 


New Hampshire. - 
We. «cco Mecee 
Rhode Island...... 
Connecticut....... 


Middle States. 
New York ........ 
New Jersey........ 
Pennsylvania...... 
EOOIMWATO 2 oc cccccs 


Southern States. 
, er 
W. Virginia....... 
North Carolina.... 
South Carolina.-,. 
ae 
I 
a 
Mississippi ........ 
DR ssaeaaes 
, rere 
BE no. ccte es 
Kentucky .......... 
Tennessee......... 


eee 
Wisconsin ........ 
I i a ia te a 


Oregon se eeeee cece 


The following is a summary of the above 


States. 
Eastern States.... 
Middle States..... 
Western States... 
Southern States... 





Men. 


$ 2,566,750 


2,847,050 
2,155,050 
6,649,300 
5,459, 100 


26,516,800 





$ 43,194,050 








$ 142,670,550 


51953,059 


20,700,650 


224,600 


35434400 
6,778,150 











499,550 


1,571,750 





Be. _— 300 


$ nant 


2,884,400 
6,795,950 
1,309,400 
1,075,000 
763,000 
301,050 
2,410,900 
726,250 
201,350 
1,613,400 
210,1CO 
35,800 
9,478,750 
766,000 





$ 39,438,200 








Men. 


$ 43,194,050 
178,861,400 
39,438,200 
9, 280,300 





$ 270,573,950 


Women. 


$ 1,136,850 
,600 


155 
1,048,350 
850 
2,229,000 
11,667,600 





$ 18,313,250 





$ 30,518,850 


1,438, 100 
7,148,050 
49,600 


1,749,300 
1,469,500 





$ 42,373,400 





$ 306,600 
73,900 
$7,100 

185,750 
59,050 
13,000 

65,900 

206,600 

395,459 

149,950 

76,1Cc0 

392,800 

552,950 





$ 2,908,950 
668 


,100 
1,871,000 
518,700 


20,900 
€31,55° 


10,500 
1,203,350 
110,850 





$ 9,419,850 


Women, 


$ 18,313,250 


42,373,400 
9,419,850 


2,560,350 





$ 72,662,850 


Total. 


* $3,703,600 
. 4,383,650 
3203,400 
4,344,150 
7,088, 100 
38,184,400 





a $ 61,507,300 





- $173,189,400 
. 6,491,150 
27,848,700 
274,200 
5,183,700 
8,247,650 





* $ 221,234,800 








° $ 1,425,300 
: 573,459 
. 521,000 
‘ 706,600 
176,900 

218,550 

397,600 

G22,000 
2,405,000 

> 488,450 
7 311,400 
- 1,575,700 
2,124,700 





$ 11,846,650 


* $13,835,800 


: 





. $48,858,050 


table: 
Totad. 
- $61,507,300 
‘ 221,234, 
2 48,808,050 
a 11,846,650 





« $343,445,800 








— Po ere ee —— 


wee Pee se. = ae 


— > > 4 
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It is thus shown, that of the four and four-and-one-half 
per-cent. bonds registered in the names of individuals, the 
Eastern States own 17,5, per cent.; the Middle States, 64-45 
per cent.; the Western States, 14,7, per cent.; and the 
Southern States, 3,5, per cent. 

In the circular issued by E. D. Morgan, and others, in 
October, it was stated that it would be an extreme estimate 
to assume that the South held so much as one-tenth of the 
debt of the United States. It is in fact probable that the 
South does not hold more than one-thirtieth of so much of 
it as is held in this country, and exclusive of what is held 
by foreigners. That is shown above to be about the 
Southern proportion of the holdings by individuals, and the 
Southern proportion of holdings by National banks and by 
State banks, trust companies, etc., is probably still less. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue receives semi- 
annual reports from all banks organized under State laws, 
and also reports from private bankers, giving the average 
capital and deposits, and the amount of such capital 
invested in United States bonds. The average amount of 
capital invested in United States bonds of all kinds, 4s, 
44s, 5s, and 6s, registered and coupon, for the six months 
ending May 31, 1880, by State banks, private bankers, Sav- 
ings banks, and. trust companies, was as follows: 

| Allexcept 











Savings banks. Savings banks, Total. 
New England States........ $3,737,093 . $37,693,200 . $41,430,293 
BERENS BEMOES. oc cc cccccccccs 20,564,834 . 146,301,155 . 166,865,989 
SOUMOTE States 20.0 ecccece 2,541,991 . 1,000. 2,512,991 
Westerm States.....csc0 coe 8,137,554. 2,474,557. - 10,612,111 
Pacific States and Territories. 3,883,816 . 2,717,904 . 6,601,720 
United States ........ $ 38,865,288 .$189,187,816 . $228,c53,104 


Of this class of holdings, the South seems to be cred- 
ited with only a little more than one per cent. 

Of the $456,968,504 put down in Comptroller Knox’s 
report as the capital of the National banks in 1879, only 
$ 30,555,018, or about six and one-half per cent. was in the 
Southern States, and that may be assumed to be about the 
proportion in which the people of those States, as share- 
holders in National banks, are owners of United States 
bonds deposited as security for National bank circulation. 
There is no reason to suppose, so far as we can see, that 
Southern ownership of the National debt is likely to become 
relatively greater hereafter. In fact, as the income of invest- 
ors in that debt is steadily growing less, the ownership of it 
is likely to be more and more concentrated in the North- 
East, and to diminish at the South, where the use of loan- 
able capital commands very high rates. 




















THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


This is a document of more than the ordinary length, 
inasmuch as it is a review of the prominent measures of 
the present Presidental term, in addition to a full treatment 
of current topics. We can notice only such parts of it as 
relate to financial matters. 

On the subject of refunding, the President merely invites 
the attention of Congress to the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He says it is fortunate that a 
surplus revenue should have arisen at a time when it could 
be applied directly to the National debt, and he adds: “ No 
public duty has been more constantly cherished in the 
United States than the policy of paying the Nation’s debt 
as rapidly as possible.”’ 

On the subject of withdrawing the greenbacks from circu- 
lation, the President concludes as follows: 


I therefore repeat what was said in the annual message of last 
year, that the retirement from circulation of United States notes, 
with the capacity of legal tender in private contracts, is a step to be 
taken in our progress towards a safe and. stable currency, which 
should be accepted as the policy and duty of the Government and 
the interest and security of the people. 

On the subject of silver, he says that when the silver law 
was passed, there was an expectation that its effect would 
be to restore the old relation of value between gold and 
silver, but that this expectation has been disappointed. He 
therefore advises as follows : 


It is obvious that the legislation of the last Congress in regard to 
silver, so far as it was based on an anticipated rise in the value of 
silver as a result of that legislation, has failed to produce the effect 
then predicted. The longer the law remains in force, requiring as it 
does the coinage of a nominal dollar, which, in reality, is not a 
dollar, the greater becomes the danger that this country will be 
forced to accept a single metal as the sole legal standard of value, 
in circulation, and this a standard of less value than it purports to 
be worth in the recognized money of the world. 

The Constitution of the United States, sound financial principles, 
and our best interests, all require that the country should have as 
its legal tender money, both gold and silver coin, of an intrinsic 
value, as bullion, equivalent to that which, upon its face, it pur- 
ports to possess. The Constitution, in express terms, recognizes 
both gold and silver as the only true legal-tender money. To 
banish either of these metals from our currency is to narrow and 
limit the circulating medium of exchange to the disparagement of 
important interests. The United States produces more silver than 
any other country, and is directly interested in maintaining it as 
one of the two precious metals which furnish the coinage of the 
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world. It will, in my judgment, contribute to this result if Congress 
will repeal so much of existing legislation as requires the coinage of 
silver dollars containing only 412% grains of silver, and in its stead 
will authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to coin silver dollars of 
equivalent value, as bullion, with gold dollars. This will defraud no 


_man, and will be in accordance with familiar precedents. Congress, 


on several occasions, has altered: the ratio of values .between gold 
and silver, in order to establish it more nearly in accordance with 
the actual ratio of value between the two metals. 





PROGRESS OF BANKING LAW. 


The Court reports issued during 1879-80 show the estab- 
lishment of several principles relative to banking, which are 
of wide-spread interest. One very noteworthy decision is that 
by the United States Supreme Court relative to special de- 
posits.* For a number of vears past the State Courts have 
often been called to consider cases involving special deposits 
made with National banks. The very common practice of 
cashiers accepting boxes or parcels of securities for safe 
keeping, as a favor to depositors, has naturally resulted, in 
a’ few instances, in the subsequent loss or theft of the prop- 
erty; and the depositor has sought to hold the corporation 
liable. The State Courts have decided this question in oppo- 
site ways. The decision of the Supreme Court, which is, of 
course, authoritative throughout the whole country, affirms 
the liability of the bank. The circumstances were that the 
cashier of the Carlisle National Bank took from a depositor 
a package of Government bonds for safe keening, making 
no charge for the storage. Later, by the depositor’s request, 
he exchanged the bonds for some of another issue; also he 
collected the coupons and gave the depositor credit. The 
directors were aware that he was accustomed to oblige de- 
positors in this manner. Subsequently the bonds were stolen, 
due partly to negligence of the clerks in the manner of keep- 
ing special deposits. Thcir owner then sued the corporation, 
whose counsel argued that taking deposits is not a part of 
the business of National banks, and therefore the cashier 
could not bind the bank in the transaction; the suit should 
have been against him individually. The opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, however, refers to Revised Statutes, § 5,228, 
which declares that, after the failure-of a National bank, it 


shall not prosecute banking business except, &c., ‘“‘to deliver 


special deposits.” This implies, so the Court considers, that 

a National bank, as a part of its legitimate business, may 

receive special deposits; the implication is as effectual as an 

express declaration would be. And receiving Government 
* Carlisle National Bank v. Graham, too U. S. 699. 
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securities for safe keeping and collection of coupons is re- 
ceiving a special deposit. As many of the. banks may well 
have relied upon decisions of their State Courts, protecting 
the corporation from liability for these outside dealings of 
cashiers, the decision seems to suggest that directors should 
revise the customs of the counting room in this respect: 
and either forbid taking special deposits or impose a charge 
to cover the risk, or prescribe a careful and prudent manner 
of keeping them. 

Readers of the journals of the day have noticed an unusual 
number of trials in which rare scientific tests—the microscope, 
the photograph, chemical analvsis, &c.—have been employed. 
One decision,* reported lately, involves banking matters. 
There was a long course of dealing between a bank and a 
depositor during which ,\the bank book had been balanced 
five times and returned, with the paid checks, to the de- 
positor, without immediate objection on his part. Later, he 
repudiated thirty-seven of the returned checks as forged, 
and sued to recover the moneys deposited. In explanation 
of his omission to object promptly. to the forged checks he. 
said that the forgeries were ccmmitted by his book-keeper, 
who also received the bank book and checks whenever the 
account was written up; and that he himself had no knowl- 
edge of the forgeries or of the growing deficiencies in his 
balance, until, of a sudden, the book-keeper absconded. On 
the trial a sharp controversy arose whether the checks were 
forgeries or were not genuine; and this called forth a pro- 
posal to use the microscope. The counsel for the depositor 
called an oculist as a witness, who produced a glass which 
he declared was a correct one and magnified four times. 
The lawyer then offered the glass to the referee who was 
trying the cause, and asked him to examine the checks with 
it. He did so (although the lawyer for the bank objected ), 
and then pronounced the checks forgeries. The Court said 
that it was perfectly proper for him to use the glass if he 
could see better with it; it was his duty to resort to the 
usual and proper agencies which can be trusted to increase 
the natural power of vision, and consequently to heighten 
the ability to judge in respect to the identity and genuine 
ness of the signatures. 

The question incidentally involved in the above case— 
whether a merchant is excused by the misconduct of his 
bookkeeper for delay to notify the bank that checks have 
been forged—has been decided in favor of the depositor in 
two other cases. In one the story was that Welsh, a com- 
mission merchant, doing an extensive business, employed a 
bookkeeper who had charge of his produce and bank books ; 
and this bookkeeper submitted to him, from time to time, 
fictitious accounts of sales of produce consigned to him, 
* Frank v. Chemical Nat. Bank, 45 N.Y. Superior Ct. 452. 
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whereupon Welsh would sign a check for the amount, drawn 
payable. to the customer’s order, and give it to the book- 
keeper to be transmitted to the customer. But the book- 
keeper forged the proper indorsements and negotiated the 
checks. They were paid by the bank, charged in the pass 
book and returned, with other vouchers, to Welsh’s store 
each month, when the bank account was balanced. But as 
the book and vouchers’ came into the charge of the book- 
keeper himself, Welsh did not discover the fraud until months 
afterward. He then sued for his deposit. The bank relied 
upon the monthly settlements, contending that the bank was 
entitled to prompt notice of the forgeries; but the New York 
Court of Appeals decided that, under the circumstances, the 
delav of Welsh to give notice was excused.* Such a decision 
suggests the question whether it would not be prudent for 
bankers to ask to be informed as to a customer’s usual time 
and manner of revising his bank account, or perhaps to 
make stipulation with him for a prompt personal examination 
of the checks they return to him as paid. 

From the same Court is reported a decision+ bearing 
somewhat upon the topic first discussed above—the liability 
for special deposits. A dealer in oil who sold 10,000 barrels 
to a doubtful customer on credit, required, before he would 
engage to hold the oil for the buyer, that the latter should 
deposit $2,500 in bank as security. The buyer did so, and 
the cashier indorsed on the contract of sale a receipt for the 
money, saying that it was to be held as security for fulfill- 
‘ment. But‘the buyer failed to take and pay for the oil, and 
in the mean time the price fell. The seller then called upon 
the bank to make good his loss out of the deposit. The 
directors contended that the cashier had no authority to en- 
gage to hold a depositor’s money as security for a third person. 
The Court said it is probably true that a National bark cannot 
become surety for a buyer; but there is nothing to prevent 
its receiving a deposit, payable upon a contingency, to some 
person other than the depositor. The circumstance that the 
money is to be held for a third person or even that it may 
be doubtful, when the deposit is made, whether the third 
person will be entitled to any, and to how much, does not 
put tHe deposit beyond the corporate power. 

Several decisions attest progress of the law in somewhat 
increasing the responsibility of directors for fraud or mis- 
management by cashiers. The rule has generally been stated 
to be that if directors or trustees do fiot participate in the 
fraud or profit of peculations or embezzlements by managing 
officers, they are not liable, in damages, to depositors or 
stockholders. Actual fraud was formerly said to be neces- 
sary ; if directors had acted honestly they were not deemed 


* Welsh v. German-American Bank, 78 N.Y. 124 
+ Bushnell v. Chautauqua County Nat. Bank, 74 XN. Y. 290. 











liable for losses attributable to bad judgment or weakness. 
Decisions within a year or two past say that gross negli- 
gence may be equivalent to fraud for this purpose. Directors 


are not responsible for the performance of the cashier’s duty, 


but if they neglect their proper duties as directors, and by 
this means subordinate officers are enabled to make away with 
the assets, the directors may be charged, according to recent 
decisions. There are indications that the rule is more lenient 
when stockholders’ losses are in question, and somewhat 
more stringent against directors when depositors or stran- 
gers are the plaintiffs. For there is some justice in saying, 
in answer to a stockholder’s complaint: “ You stockholders 
selected these men to manage the bank’s affairs.” In a New 
York case* which arose out of the noted Bonner defalca- 
tion in New York city, the facts were that the Bankers and 
Brokers’ Association was brought into insolvency by Bonner’s 
embezzlement of the collaterals held by the association, of 
which he, as its president, had the charge. The receiver 
sued a lender to recover the loan he had had from the 
association, and the lender set up in defence the president's 
theft of the securities he had lodged as collateral. He col- 
lected proof that the trustees left the entire management of 
the business of the association with the president and a 
manager; that the trustees were accustomed to take what- 
ever .statements Bonner made to them without examining 
or testing their truth; that they did not hold any regular 
meetings, or enforce any rules or exercise any vigilance in 
regard to the care of the collaterals; also that Bonner had 
for six months been in the habit of abstracting securities 
and using them in his private business, of which the man- 
ager, who was also a trustee, had some knowledge. The 
Court said that the trustees had not taken ordinary care, 
and that the corporation must be deemed liable for the 
theft which their gross negligence had rendered it so easy 
for Bonner to commit. The selection of men of good char- 
acter as the managing agents of a bank does not discharge 
the whole duty of the directors; they are bound, in addition, 
to exercise such general supervision and vigilance as a dis- 


creet person would exercise over like affairs of his own. . 


Here were no supervision, no meetings, no examination, no 
inquiry—and one trustee had actual knowledge. Ordinary 
care, watchfulness and periodic examinations would have dis- 
covered the fraudulent practices. In this instance the claim 
was made against the company, not against the directors per- 
sonally, but in a Virginia case the latter aspect was presented. 
The facts are thus narrated in one of the journals of the 
day: “A bank in Richmond suspended payment; trustees 
in bankruptcy were appointed. They found, on investigating 
past affairs, that the directors, after electing a president and 
* Cutting ve. Marlow, 78 N.Y. 454. 
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cashier, left the entire management to them, confining their 
own labors to the easy duty of holding semi-annual meetings 
and declaring dividends according to information of the half 
year’s profits given them by the managing officers. Mean- 
time the president and cashier were squandering the funds. 
The president lost the cashier’s bond. The cashier over- 
drew his account nearly $10,000. The president did outside 
business in his own name, using the bank deposits. Worthless 
paper was discounted and favorites were permitted to 
overdraw ; book-keeping was grossly neglected, by reason of 
which the directors not only were ignorant, bat could not 
know the true condition of affairs, yet they published favor- 
able annual reports. Upon a mass of facts like these the 
trustees in bankruptcy sued the directors, claiming that they 
should make good the losses sustained by the depositors 
through their negligence.” The Judge of the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court said* that the circumstances showed _ gross 
inattention and negligence on the part of the Board, which 
had directly enabled the managing officers to commit the 
frauds, and the directors might be required to contribute 
personally a sum sufficient to enable the receiver to discharge 
the debts. In another New York case+ the same general 
result was reached, but upon a ground not very common in 
cases of this kind, viz.: that the bank had profited, instead 
of lost, by the cashier’s misconduct. Money was needed to 
meet liabilities of the bank itself, and the cashier took 
Government bonds belonging to individuals, which were 
lodged with the bank, and pledged them as collateral to a 
loan which he negotiated for the bank. When the owner of 
the securities discovered the misappropriation he sued the 
bank, whose counsel argued that stealing a  depositor’s 
securities was quite outside a cashier’s authority. The Court 
said that this was so, but that borrowing money was within 
his authority, and that the proof showed the money had been 
paid into the bank’s funds, and used for its benefit. The 
bank, having had the benefit of the money obtained by the 
pledge, could not repudiate the acts of the cashier by which 

the money was obtained. . 


* Trustees, &c., v. Bossetux, 3 Fed, Reporter, % 817. 
+ Fishkill Sav. Inst. v. Bostwick, 19 Hun. 354. 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The net public debt, being the gross debt less cash on 
hand, was diminished during November, 1880, by the sum of 
$ 3,609,261. The reduction of the bonded debt during the 
month was $4,178,000, as wiil appear from the following 
statement of the aggregates Nov. t and Dec. 1: 








Nov. 1, 1880. Dec. 1, 1880. 

Bonds at six per cent.........ceceeeees $ 217,699,550 .. $213,521,550 
Bonds at five per cent...........ececees 469,657,050 .. 469,651,050 
ORGS at 434 POT COME... 2. cc cccesiccccces 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent...........eeeee. 738,368,600 .. 738,404,450 
Refunding certificates...............06- 979,200 .. 943,350 
Wo khc64ssdahds + ecdceedenees $ 1,676,698,400 .. $1,672,520,400 


' The saving of interest by the cancellation of bonds during 
November is $250,680, which makes the total saving of in- 
terest by the purchase and cancellation of bonds since Octo- 
ber 31, 1879, $6,156,001. 

The following is a part of the Treasury statement of 
December 1: 





oF GF es _. PPPTTTTTTTTT TTT TELL oreere $ 210,926, 76% 
CURRENT LIABILITIES. 

Eertewest Que OE WRORE .. oc ccc ccc ccescccccccsccesccccesccess ccceseee $ 2,892,955 
ee ee, Sy GE TO GUIs oc core ncvsccccneccadeecevenseenseees 5,518,085 
Interest thereon........... Re ee rE Mr er ee eer eT Te 749,376 
ee Ge Se GI, 0 oc cect cc ae secescecsececceesesacoeseccnsees 42,477,780 
United States notes held for the redemption of certificates of deposits.. 8,525,000 
ee ss cc ctcwnd deed ohne 6650 be Eenetteeneeseenenness 150, 763, 5607 

ES i ndd0s 000 ndsons 6660bnshbunindnder 466 neue pansesenenes $ 210,926, 763 


What the public want to know is, how much cash the 
Treasury holds in its own right, and not as a mere deposi- 
tory of the funds of others, to whom it is under obligation 
to deliver their money on demand. | 

As will be seen, the gross cash in the Treasury is 
$ 210,926,763, but of that amount, $51,002,780 consists of 
deposited gold, silver, and greenbacks, leaving the cash 
belonging to the Treasury, $ 159,923,983. Of that amount, 
$ 138,696,718 is the reserve for maintaining coin payments, 
of forty per cent. of the greenback issues, which the Secre- 
tary decided to have been required two years ago by a 
proper prudence. After allowing, therefore, for the resump- 
tion fund, he has a cash balance of $21,227,265. 

As to “the debt on which interest has ceased,’’ which is 
put down as a “current liability,” some of. it consists of 
items more than forty years old, and a good deal of it will 
never be called for at all. As to “interest due and unpaid,” 
it is an item not likely to be less for a long period to come. 
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As to the forty-per-cent. reserve held for resumption, the 
time seems to have come when the Secretary should con- 
sider whether it may not wisely and safely be reduced to 
thirty-three and one-third per cent., in view of the entire 
confidence which has now been established in the permanency 
of coin payments. 

Of the outstanding bonds called in 1879, and in previous 
years, amounting to nearly $5,000,000, only $97,580 was pre- 
sented for payment in November. Of the $15,000,000 of out- 
standing fractional currency, only $18,654 was presented. 

The following is a statement of the metallic reserves of 
the United States Treasury, at the two dates named : 


November i. December i. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 

PR ccetkeosénsaseds chs enneeueesse $ 133,278,252 . $143,981,139 
Silver dollars (less semennneaiel certificates ) . 27,301,228 . 20,892,467 
i i 0 6pckeeeive oeeeceeres snes 24,629,489 . 24,053,530 
ST Ds 0 odes hn is uns6eecs sees aneee 6,043,367 . 6,255,389 





| $ 191,252,336 . $ 195,782,525 

As will be seen. the _ silver dollars have decreased 
$ 6,408,761, and the gold has increased -$ 10,702,887. There 
was, on December 1, more gold by the large sum _ of 
$ 29,788,382, than there was on the day when coin payments 
‘were resumed. 

The gross amount of gold certificates was $7,400,500, but 
of these, $i9,120 were held among the Treasury assets. The 
gross amount of silver certificates was $ 35,077,280, but of 
these $8,572,294 were held among the Treasury assets. 

There were thus outstanding, in the hands of the public, 
$ 7,381,380 of gold certificates, and $26,504,986 of silver cer- 
‘tificates. 

The Treasury holding and ownership of silver dollars, 
reached the highest point September. 1, 1879, when the 
amount was $ 39,875,844. In the three following months it 
was reduced by the large sum of $18,983,377, which passed 
into circulation in the metallic and certificate forms. In 
addition, the circulation absorbed the current coinage of the 
three months. 

On the 1st of December the number of silver dollars held 
in the Treasury was 47,397,453, but of these 26,504,986 were 
the property of individuals, and were represented by out- 
standing certificates. 

The following is a statement of the coinage executed at 
the United States Mints, during the month of November, 
1880 : 

Double eagles—pieces, 32,000, value, $640,000; eagles—pieces, 198,880, 


value, $1,988,800 ; half éagles—pieces, 337,280, value, $ 1,936,400 ; quarter 


eagles— 2, 960, $ 7,400 ; dollars—1,600, $1,600. Total gold—pieces, 622, 720, 
value $ 4,574,200. Silver dollars—pieces, 2,300,000, value, $2,300,000. Five 
cents—pieces, 200, value, $10; three cents—pieces, 200, value, $6; cents— 
pieces, 6,200,200, value, $ 62,002. Total base—pieces, 6,200,600, value, 
$ 62,018. 
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The coinage of silver dollars under the law of 1878, to 
December 1, has been $75,147,750, of which $54,255,283, 
were then in circulation as follows: 


‘In the metallic form..... $ 27,750,297 - In the certificate form... $26,504,986 


On the 1st of December, the greenbacks, Held and owned 
by the Treasury, that is to say, exclusive of the greenbacks 
held for the banks, and for which certificates were outstand- 
ing, was $11,124,937. A city contemporary, the 77ibune, com- 
plains that this is too small an amount and “not enough to 
meet current demands.” On the contrary, nobody has any 
right to make a demand on the Treasury for greenbacks, 
except the -holders of subsidiary silver. That is a small 
demand, and does not at all justify the Secretary in holding 
$ 11,124,935. The command of the law is, that as fast as 
greenbacks come into the Treasury, in whatever way, they 
Shall be “re-issued, paid out, and kept in _ circulation.”’ 
Beyond some small sum necessary for the redemption of 
subsidiary coins, he has no right to keep greenbacks on hand 
one single day, if he has legal opportunities to pay them out 
to the creditors of the Government. The law is explicit and 
imperative. It intends and prescribes that the greenbacks 
Shall be “kept in circulation,” and not locked up in the 
Treasury vaults. 

The London Zimes, of December 8, says that the “ unpre- 
cedented rate of redemption is having its natural effect in 
raising the credit of the United States,” and that the 
“rapidity in paying off the debt” must aid “most materi- 
ally by reducing the supply of stock,” in enabling the 
United States to refund at lower interest charges. This is 
precisely what we insisted upon, in opposing the premature 
attempt to pass a refunding bill during the last session of 
Congress. We had entered in November, 1879, upon an era 
of surplus revenue. The longer we could, by postponing 
refunding, leave this surplus revenue to be applied in dimin- 
ishing the amount of United States bonds on -the markets, 
the more favorably we could borrow at last. Congress dis- 
played great financial sagacity in its steady refusal to pre- 
Cipitate action, when there was nothing to be gained by 
haste. 

The money article (December 3) of the New York 
Tribune, had the following: “A very interesting question to- 
day arose between the Treasury Officials and a representative 
of a holder of the four-per-cent. bonds. Washington checks 
for interest, amounting to $170, on registered four per cents. 
were presented at the Sub-Treasury in New York for pay- 
ment. Acting under general instructions to make all pay- 
ments ninety per cent. gold and ten per cent. in standard 
silver dollars, seventeen standard silver dollars were tendered 
in part payment for the checks. The tender was declined on 
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the ground that by the Refunding Act both principal and 
interest were made payable in ‘coin of the present standard 
value,’ which at that time was the gold dollar of twenty-five 
and eight- tenth grains. The matter has been referred to the. 
Secretary at Washington.” 

A Washington dispatch (December 5) to the 7ridune said: 
‘“‘Assistant-Secretary Upton, of the Treasury Department 
said to a Zribune correspondent to-day that the refusal of a 
holder of four-per-cent. bonds to receive standard silver 
dollars in part payment for interest, as published in the 
Tribune yesterday morning, had been reported to the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Upton said that the Department would not prob- 
ably give any special instructions in the matter. Ever since 
the order of October 8, 1879, he said, a percentage of 
interest on bonds as well as of all other expenditures of 
the Government has been paid in silver, and the refusal to 
take silver in the case reported in New York yesterday, is 
the first that “has occurred, so far as Mr. Upton knows.” 





ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


The full returns of the foreign commerce of the United 
States for October, 1880, show the following movement of 
merchandise, exclusive of gold and silver, as compared with 
October, 1879: 








October, 1879. October, 1880. 

DD <daveeweesendseueeseseesonne .. $87,733,999 i $ 85,659,325 
Cc cecedeesswecsnesdesaese esas 47,789,142 fe 54,002, 141 
Mees OF GHMOTB. ccccccvsccccccs $ 39,944,857 - $ 31,657,184 


During October, 1880, the exports of gold and silver were 
$ 2,823,926 and the imports $17,334,196, making the net im- 
port $14,510,270. 

Taking the whole trade for October, 1880, in merchandise 
and gold and silver, the balance in favor of the country was 
$ 18,728,342, which completely negatives the idea that Ameri- 
can securities can have been sent abroad in that month in 
excess of purchases of such securities from foreigners. In 
fact, the balance of the flow of securities must have been 
inward instead of outward. , 

For the ten months ending October 31, the exports and 
imports, exclusive of gold and silver, were as follows: 


1880, 1879. 
IB. occ ncccdocereccceseeseseesess $ 602,298,839 .. $ 403,532,564 
Bs sé Oc cccessoeceveccccssccnseces 797,757,159... 604,975,757 








BONSS GE GUPETIS 600 cccccccescs $ 105,458,320 .. +$ 201,443,193 
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SPECIE MOVEMENT, TEN MONTHS ENDING OCT, 31. 








1880. 1879- 
ctaiedpeadknneavdectsendeses $ 56,845,379 wa $ 66,737,397 
da titetntdtenuanleses <«segenns 12,799,444 . 22,527,323 
Pe I s ceawes cdencsdanesedn $ 44,048,935 ia $ 44,210,074 


Taking the whole trade for the ten months in merchandise, 
gold and silver, the balance in favor of the country was 
$ 61,409,385. If that is not equal, it must be pretty nearly 
equal, to our foreign interest account during the same time, 
and to the excess of money spent abroad by American 
travelers over the amount brought in by immigrants. 

Doubtless there are some descriptions of American securi- 
ties marketed abroad ;- but on the other hand, many of such 
securities are being purchased abroad, and it is agreed that 
there is a constant flow this way of United States Govern- 
ment bonds. 

During the month of November the merchandise imports 
at the port of New York were §$ 31,497,460 and the gold and 
silver imports were $8,368,898. The merchandise exports 
were $34,572,488 and the goid and silver exports were 
$682,491. In the merchandise trade alone there was thus 
a favorable balance of $ 3,075,028, while in the whole trade, 
including merchandise, gold and silver, the unfavorable bal- 
ance was only $4,611,379. These figures make it certain 
that when returns from all the ports are received, November 
will: show a very heavy balance in favor of the country in 
the merchandise trade, and a large favorable balance even 
including gold and silver. 

During the first nine months of 1880, the United States 
imported 1,657,693 tons of pig and bar iron, iron and steel 
rails, boiler, band, hoop and sheet iron, castings, tin plates, 
scrap iron, and anchors and chains, of a total value of 
$ 54,652,492, as compared with 280,649 tons and a value of 
$ 12,892,958 during the same months of 1879. 

In addition, there were during the first nine months of 
1880, as compared with the same months in 1879, the follow- 
ing importations : 





Articles. 1879. 1880. 
i chs ns ceed e seamen cevaensumawe $ 92,094 “4 $ 94,881 
DET so 6 nt'c0 00260 ce Wegeteesecsexcrces “a 1,182,658 
et ideas aig ce hbed shea Ueeeer a 400, a 788,334 
Min cease setwecntens eudguaees 1,147,037 - 4,548,126 
EE ee ny er 999,736 ‘a 1,489,824 
DE ee ee re ere 76,089 ‘a 123,003 
PON. cdcnecedeebeeenoteneienes 5,341 ie 3,408 

(ewebwouwienad enmeweé 1,856,654 és 5,279,119 











edit haed (2hbes tha ternonnnenenne $ 5,087,395 $ 13,509,353 

These figures are commended to the attention of persons 

who think that there is no outlet except abroad for an: in- 

crease of the products of American industry. In fact, there 

is no market for such an increase, more ample, remunerative 
and inviting than our home market. 


33 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS IN EUROPE. 


During the first ten months of 1880, as compared with the 
same months of 1879, the excess of exports over imports of 
silver from Great Britain to India and China (including 
Hong.Kong) was as follows : 


India. China. 
1880 (10 months)............ 4 35933,758 sian £ 1,005,189 
1879 ei hace deine ehye 4;497,447 viciots 145,157 


For the ten months, the aggregate net British silver export 
to India and China has been greater by ¥£ 296,343 this year 
than last. 

In this connection, we note that the silver exports of San 
Francisco to China (including Hong Kong) during the first 
eleven months of 1880, were as follows: 





Tin iteebeeee gnendueden needs edesewaeubetakneda tui $ 1,154,278 
EE EE NE TO ee On Pee te ee 1,906, 394 
Trade o Sede tsaadetbndadwinatdadas add sus wavtin 1,000 

$ 3,121,672 


The total silver exports for the eleven months of 13879, was 
$7,557,179. This decrease in the San Francisco silver export 
to China, is compensated by the increased silver exports to 
the East from Marseilles and Venice. 

During the month of October, Great Britain imported gold 
to the amount of £ 1,503,850, and exported £795,579. Of 
silver, it imported £ 469,917 and exported £ 482,625. 

During the first ten months of 1880, Great Britain imported 
gold to the amount of ¥ 7,166,930 and exported £ 6,475,009. 
Of silver it imported £ 5,430,729 and exported ¥£ 6,233,714. 

The annual consumption of gold in Great Britain in the 
arts, &c., is more than £ 4,000,000 per annum, and has been 
estimated by some authorities, the London Zconomist for exam- 
ple, as high as £ 5,000,000 per annum. 

As to the prospect of gold from the India mines, the Lon- 
don Economist of Nov. 13, says: 

“In our advertisement columns will be found the names 
of fresh Indian gold ventures. Many others are also reported 
to be on the way. The rage for these shares just now may 
be easily explained. Men who had previously obtained 
allotments in companies like the Devala-Mazar have been 
enabled to dispose of them at a substantial profit, and hence 
they are all eagerness to repeat the operation. It was the 
enormous profits realized in France by the holders of allot- 
ment letters in General Credit and Finance shares and Inter- 
national Financial shares which caused the mad rush for 
allotments in finance companies—allotments which there was 
no intention of holding—and the Indian gold mania is some- 
thing similar, although upon a smaller scale.” 

The dealings at the London Stock Exchange during the 
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closing months of 1880 were on an unprecedented scale. On 
the 17th of November, being a semi-monthly Stock Exchange 
settlement day, the clearings at the Clearing House were 
sixty millions sterling, being six millions more than on any 
previous day, and forty-five millions more than the average 
for the year 1880. In contrast to the activity of stock specu- 
lations, the British papers report a decided dullness in trade 
and manufactures. 

Tenders for £ 3,500,000 of India 3'%-per-cent. stock were 
opened December 8, in London. The applications amounted 
to over £14,500,000, varying from the official minimum of 
98 to 104%. The tenders at £ 103 12s. receive about 71 
per cent. of the amount bid for; those above that figure | 
receive the amounts bid for in full. 

The remarkable success of this loan caused a large rise in 
the prices of investment stocks in London. 

The proceeds of the loan are applied to taking up other 
loans bearing a higher rate of interest, so that it does not 
cause any increase of the debt of India. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month of No- 
vember show an increase of £ 1,812,745. in the value of 
exports, and ¥ 4,085,994 in the value of imports into the 
United Kingdom as compared with the same month last 
rear, 

In November, the British silver export to China was large, 
but was very small to India. Pixley and Abell’s circular, 
(London) of Nov. 25, says: 

“The steamer which left Southampton yesterday took no 
silver to India, being the third vessel in succession without 
shipments.” 

During November, several Austrian orders for silver helped 
to sustain the London market. 

On the goth of December the Bank of England raised its 
rate of discount from 2% to 3 per cent. The rate would 
have been raised sooner if the English financiers had not 
deluded themselves with the idea that the drain of gold to 
America would come to an end without active measures 
against it on their part. On that subject we can only repeat 
the following from an article in the December number of 
this Magazine: 

“As it is impossible that Europe can submit to a much 
further loss of gold, we must expect that measures will be 
taken by the great banks there to put an end to it. The 
Bank of France has already taken a step in that direction, 
and it cannot be long before the Bank of England will 
follow suit. France and England are too rich to think of a 
Suspension of coin payments, and as there is only one way 
to prevent it, which is to make money scarcer in ‘their own 
markets, so as to affect the balance of trade between them- 
selves and us, in both merchandise and securities, we may 
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be sure that they will finally resort to that method. Ameri- 
Can securities are owned in abundance in Paris and London, 
and the sale of them here can always be forced whenever 
the banks of France and England determine that the neces- 
sity for it has come.” 

In respect to Italy and Belgium, the Paris correspondent 
(Nov. 18) of the London Lconomist says: 

“The general outline of the plan of the Italian Minister 
of Finance for the suppression of the forced circulation of 
paper money has been made public. The principal feature 
is the raising of a specie loan of 644 millions of francs 
abroad. Of that sum 600 millions would be applied to 
withdrawing a like sum of paper from the circulation and 
forty-four millions to liquidating the State debt to the Upper 
Italy Railway. There would still remain indefinitely in 
circulation 340 millions of unredeemed paper, but this would 
be received at all the Treasury offices, and would form the 
Government permanent debt to the associated -banks. 
Accounts from Italy apprehend a crisis in consequence of 
the proposed resumption of specie payments. The agio on 
gold, recently eight or ten per cent., has become reduced to 
three and one-half; and the Italian funds continue to drop. 
The: banks have stopped discounting, and serious trade 
embarrassments are looked on as inevitable. Some heavy 
failures are also reported from Belgium, two in particular, 
the firms of Pfeffer and De Meulemeester, of Ghent, being 
of considerable amount, and likely to shake other houses. 
The effect of the recent hardness of money in Paris has been 
felt on the Brussels Bourse. The National Bank has raised 
its rate of discount to three and one-half per cent., and from 
five to five and one-half per cent. was paid for carrying over 
purchases at the last mid-monthly settl-ment.” 

The correspondence (November 25) of the same journal 
says further, in respect to the proposed Italian resumption : 

“M. Sciotto, Director-General of the Ministry of Finance in 
Italy, was in Paris a few days back in communication with 
the Rothschilds relative to the proposed loan of 640 millions 
of francs for resuming specie payments. The text of M. 
Magliniani’s bill is now published, and according to it 400 
millions of the loan is to be furnished in gold. As this 
could only be obtained from France and England, which 
countries have not at this moment any of that metal to 
spare, there are practical obstacles to the realization of the 
project. An¥ attempt to procure such a sum in gold for 
export to Italy would be met by the banks of France and 
England by a sharp advance in the rate of discount, which 
would render the operation impossible.” 

The Vienna correspondent (November 22) of the same 
journal, says: 

‘The Italian bill respecting the abolition of forced cur- 
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rency in Italy, is a subject of great interest to Vienna and 
the Austrians, who are of opinion that it would be much 
easier to abolish forced currency in Austria than in Italy, 
although here no statesman would dare to propose an 
undertaking of the kind. Of course, Austria would have to 
introduce a pure gold standard at the same time.” 

The “ battle of the standards” continues quite animated 
in Germany. 

We have already noticed that the German “Congress of 
Economists,” at a meeting in October, resolved in favor of 
an adherence to the gold policy. We have since seen it 
stated that Professor Wagner, esteemed a high authority in 
Germany, and hitherto a gold-standard advocate, announced 
to that meeting his conversion to bi-metallism. 

The Franfort correspondent (Nov. 15) of the New York 
Commercial Bulletin, says: 

“The discussion on the standard question is becoming 
quite animated among German economists. The principal 
financial papers have also taken part pro and contra. The 
Berlin Boersen Zeitung is bi-metallist, the Frankfort Zeztung a 
strong advocate of the gold standard, while the Vienna papers 
advocate a standard which would be. more in unison with 
the monetary conditions of the Austrian Empire.” 

It is not stated what standard would suit the monetary 
conditions of Austria, but at this distance we should judge 
that a system of unlimited greenbacks would meet the case. 

Soetbeer, as usual, is active on the gold side. In a recent 
address, he denies that the bi-metallists are a majority of the 
German Parliament. He also says: “The outstanding silver 
should be withdrawn, but slowly, so as to avoid every loss, 
and no term should be fixed in the present uncertainty as 
to measures which the United States might adopt.” 

The German Commercial Association, at their meeting in 
Berlin, in November, seem to have pronounced in favor of 
gold, although the accounts differ somewhat as to the temper 
of the body. 

The London Economist, of November 27, says: 

“A motion proposed by Dr. Soetbeer, on the subject of 
the standard, to the effect that an alteration in the existing 
law establishing a gold standard would be a serious injury 
to the commercial interests of Germany, was carried by a 
large majority, eighty-four represented Chambers voting for 
it, and five against.” 

The Vienna correspondent (Nov. 22) of the same journal, 
Says : 

‘As to the currency question, the report of which was read 
by Professor Soetbeer, this eminent authority upon the sub- 
ject with difficulty prevented the meeting from voting in 
accordance with their bi-metallic tendencies. It was decided 
that the Currency Act must be carried out to the end, but 
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that a greater quantity of one and two-mark pieces should 
be coined. 

The standard question is also being agitated in Switzer- 
land, as will appear from the following telegram (Dec. 14) 
from Geneva : 

“The proposal of the Federal Council to coin 250,000 
20-franc gold pieces has been rejected by the National As- 
sembly, on the ground that in the present state of exchanges 
the operation would bring no profit to the country, and 
would be regarded abroad as a step toward a gold standard, 
a consummation which the Assembly earnestly deprecated.” 

In the French Chamber of Deputies ( Dec. 6), the follow- 
ing proceedings are reported: ‘*M. de Soubeyran (Bona- 
partist) pointed out the gravity of the monetary situation, 
and asked what measures the Government intended to take 
in view of Italy’s project of redeeming her forced currency. 

“M. Magnin, Minister of Finance, acknowledged that there 
was a diminution of the stock of gold in consequence of the 
adverse balance of trade. He was prepared to endeavor to 
protect the cash in the Bank of France by raising the rate 
of discount and putting in circulation bank notes for amounts 
below tco francs. He pointed hopefully to the revival of 
industry and the abundance of gold circulating in France, 
which he estimated at five milliards of francs. He said, that 
the decision of the former monetary conference in Paris, that 
it was necessary to keep up the use of silver in the world, 
-as well as that of gold, left the door open for fresh nego- 
tiations. Since that time there had been numerous manifes- 
tations in England and Germany in favor of the double 
standard. These, however, were not of enough importance to 
warrant France in taking the initiative in fresh negotiations. 
If mew facts should arise France vrould take them into 
consideration, and would not close her ears to any overtures.” 

‘““M. de Soubeyran rejoined that it was more prudent to 
anticipate difficulties. He advised France to take the initia- 
tive for monetary negotiations with the United States and 
Germany. -—An agreement between the three Powers would 
render a signal service to commerce.’ 

The Minister of Finance was evidently desirous of giving 
a coleur-de-rose aspect to the situation, in estimating the gold 
in France at five milliards of francs, or $1,000,000,000. That 
was Cernuschi’s estimate three years ago of the aggregate 
of the gold and silver combined. His estimate of the gold 
was $600,000,000, and there is no probability that it has in- 
creased since. 

What the Finance Minister said in favor of an issue of 
notes below roo francs, or $20, is most important. If the 
scarcity of metallic money in Europe continues, and especially 
if it becomes more stringent, that expedient is likely to be 
resorted to in other countries besides France. 
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THE VALUE OF COIN. 


In a list of financial doctrines, assumed to be financial 
axioms, printed by a contemporary, the following is one: 
“Silver and gold coin have two values; first, intrinsic or 
commercial value; second, standard value, or the value 
placed upon it by the government who orders and superin- 
tends its issue.”’ 

In truth, no gold or silver coin can ever have more than 
one value in exchange, in any given market and at any given 
time, and the market reports of prices determine what this 
value is. A Frenchman never has any difficulty in knowing 
from day to day what the value of a franc is in Paris, in 
exchange for flour, wine, coal, or anything else which he 
desires to purchase, and he finds not two values for his 
franc, but only one. 

Without doubt, there is such a thing in the case of a 
metallic franc, as the distinct and separate value of the 
material of which it is made; but whenever that particular 
value becomes higher in the ‘market than the value of the 
coined franc, the latter is melted down and disappears as 
money. 

In no case, in modern times, does a coin possess a 
“standard value,’ in the sense of a “ value placed upon it by 
the government.” There have been periods in the world’s 
history, when rulers have resorted to the violent and revo- 
lutionary expedient of attempting to regulate market prices 
by law, or, in other words, of attempting to fix the value of 
money in relation to commodities. Such attempts never had 
anything but a very partial and short-lived success, and there 
is no civilized country in which they would now be tolerated. 
Prices, which is only another term for expressing the value 
of money, are everywhere left to be fixed in the market 
between buyers and sellers. The British Government deter- 
mines that a certain weight of gold, fashioned in a particu- 
lar manner, shall be a pound sterling, and also that a Bank 
of England note, so long as the bank pays gold, shall be a 
pound sterling, and that either shall be a tender in dis- 
charge of contracts to deliver pounds sterling. In like 
manner, the French Government determines what shall be a 
franc, and the German Government determines what shall be 
a mark. In none of these countries, however, is any attempt 
made to fix the value of pounds sterling, francs, or marks, 
and if the attempt was made, it would fail miserably. The 
value of each of them fluctuates in the same market from 
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week to week, and even from day to day, sometimes slightly, 
and at other times largely. The idea that the value of money 
is stationary, when everybody knows that the general course 
of prices is always either in an ebb or flow, is the most 
extraordinary, and yet a very common, delusion. The prices 
of commodities and the value of money are only two expres- 
sions of one and the same thing. ) 

The financial “axiom” of our contemporary was amplified 
in the following somewhat different phraseology of a con- 
spicuous orator in the Presidential campaign: ‘‘ Nature 
makes all the gold and silver and the Nation coins the gold 
and coins the silver, so that each man who sees it may know 
what it is worth. . . The gold won’t cheat you; it is its 
own redeemer. The silver won't fool you; there it is, and 
when you have got it. you know how much you are worth.” 

Undoubtedly any person who is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess an American eagle knows by inspection that he has 
ten dollars. Furthermore, he may also be fortunate enough 
to have some document in his possession which will inform 
him, if he does not happen to remember, how much fine 
gold an eagle contains. Jevons says that not one man in 
10,000 in Great Britain knows exactly, or can tell off-hand, 
how much fine gold there is in a sovereign. Probably no 
greater proportion of persons in this country can tell off- 
hand how much fine gold there is in an eagle. Coinage is 
said to be a certificate of weight and fineness, but we never 
happened to see a coin of any country, except the American 
trade dollar, which contained among its inscriptions any 
Statement of either weight, or fineness, and the Ameri- 
can trade dollar never was intended to be, and is not in 
fact, a money coin. The lawful weight and fineness of coins 
can, of course, be ascertained by a reference to the legisla- 
tion of the countries in which they are minted, but do not 
appear on their face. Practically, the knowledge of the 
possessor of an American eagle, obtained by ocular inspection 
and by handling, is limited to the fact that he is the pos- 
sessor of ten dollars. In the vast majority of cases, he will 
not know how much fine gold he possesses, and in no case 
will he know what it is “worth,” until he knows by the 
market reports of the day, or in some other way, what the 
price is of the article or articles he wishes to purchase. 
His gold piece will sometimes exchange for two barrels of 
flour, and sometimes for one. The Government affixes no 
value to it, and enters into no engagement whatever as to 
what it is “worth,” or may hereafter be “worth.” The 
Government does nothing whatever but to designate it as 
being ten dollars, and to decree that it shall be a legal 
tender for that amount on all contracts to pay dollars. 
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ABSORPTION OF GOLD BY INDIA. 


In an article printed in September, the Pall Mall Gazette 
(London ) made the following observations upon the demand 
of India for gold: 

At a time when some alarm has been excited in commercial 
circles by the possibility of a drain of bullion to America, it is 
worth notice that £25,000 in gold has just been taken out of the 
bank for shipment to India. Our attention is so often called to the 
fact that India has a silver currency, and imports large quantities of 
that metal, that we are disposed to ignore her capacity for absorbing 
gold. And yet India annually imports an amount of the more 
precious metal which bears a sensible proportion to the production 
of the world, During the ten years ending with 1875, when the 
relative value of gold to silver was but little affected, the total net 
imports of treasure into India amounted to just £ 100,000,000, of 
which £ 36,000,000, or more than one-third, were in gold, being at- 
the rate of £ 3,500,000 a year. During the same period of ten years 
the production of all the gold mines of the world is estimated to 
have averaged about 6,000,000 ounces a year, or say, £ 24,000,000. 
That India, without a gold currency, should thus have appropriated 
more than one-eighth of the total production sounds _ incredible. 
What she does with the gold is almost as difficult to understand. 
The larger portion must be converted into ornaments and jewelry, 
but probably much is hoarded in the form of sovereigns. When 
Bombay was reaping her cotton harvest at the crisis of the Ameri- 
can war, a calculation was published to the effect that 10,000,000. 
sovereigns were hoarded in that Presidency alone, where the impres- 
sion of St. George and the dragon is especially valued for religious 
purposes, . 

So much is said about the absorption of silver by Asia, 
and especially by India, that there is nothing strange in the 
fact that the absorption of gold in the same quarters is pop- 
ularly overlooked. But it has not escaped the attention of 
Statisticians, nor is there anything about the fact which is 
strange, or, as the Pall Mall Gazette phrases it, “incredible.” 
If its use as money was the only use to which mankind put 
the precious metals, a demand for gold in India, where silver 
alone is money, would not be susceptible of explanation. 
But it is familiarly known that of the gold and silver in the 
world, only a small part is employed as money, and the 
Indian demand for gold need therefore excite no surprise. 
India contains not far from one-fifth of the population of the 
globe. In industry, wealth, and stability of political organi- 
zation under the British supremacy, it may fairly be reck- 
oned as up to the average of the human race, it is known 
that its people are specially addicted to the use of gold and 
silver as ornaments, and that its richer classes use gold by 
preference. ‘ 
During the period of forty years ending with 1875, the ex- 
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cess of gold imports over gold exports averaged annually 
$ 12,500,000, which may be assumed to have been its 
average annual consumption during that entire period. As 
its advance in population was considerable during that time, 
while its advance in wealth was enormous, it is natural to 
presume that its consumption of gold was greater during 
the latter part, than during the earlier part, of the forty 
years. This is in fact corroborated and made certain by the 
detailed figures of the net gold imports of India. 

It was during the three Indian fiscal years ending April 
30, 1865, that “Bombay was reaping her cotton harvests at 
the crisis of the American war,” and that the net gold 
imports of India swelled to the following great proportions : 

RE $ 34,240,795 ‘ Ss ci osscneses $ 49, 199,820 
| Eee 44,491,530 , 

During the four preceding years, the average annual net 
gold import was only $ 22,659,354, and during the eight sub- 
sequent years ending in 1873, the average annual net gold 
import was only § 20,824,098. 

It was during the three “cotton harvest” years, that India 
imported more gold than it consumed, and the evidence is 
abundant that it then possessed, and for some time retained, 
a considerable stock of gold, and principally in the form of 
the sovereigns minted in Australia in which it was received. 

It is since March 31, 1873, that the Indian stock of gold 
has disappeared, as a consequence of the premium upon that 
metal which has subsequently arisen, first in other markets, 
and as a consequence in the Indian markets. The process by 
which it has disappeared, has been such a decline in the net 
Indian import of gold below the current Indian consumption, 
as has caused the previous accumulation to, be used _ up, 
either entirely, or nearly so. 

During the five years beginning March 31, 1873, and end- 
ing March 31, 1878, the annual average net gold import of 
India was only $5,476,783, which could not have been more 
than one-third, and was perhaps not more than one-fourth, 
of its average annual consumption during the same time. 

For an account of the Indian gold dealings during the next 
two years and three months, we are indebted to the Bureau 
of Statistics. Their statement is made in rupees, and we 
convert it into American money at the rate of two and one- 
half rupees to the dollar, in view of the present silver price 


of gold. The statement is as follows: 
. India gold imports. India gold exports. 


Year ending March 31, 1879............ $ 5,852,198 .. $9,436,891 
” ] ir iets ie inchs debe 8,201,571 ita 1,199,557 
Three months ending June 30, 1880.... 357775781 ‘a 5,580 


During the year ending March 31, 1879, there was the 
extraordinary occurrence of an actual net gold export of 
$ 3,584,693 from India. 
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During the seven years ending March 31, 1880, the average 
annual net gold import was only $4,400,178, instead of 
$12,500,000, which was the annual average during the forty 
years ending in 1875, and instead of $20,824,098, which was 
the annual average of the eight years ending in 1873, and 
which include none of the ‘“‘cotton harvest” years when the 
gold imports were swollen by extraordinary commercial con- 
ditions. | 

To whatever extent $4,400,178, the average annual net 
gold import of India during the seven years ending March 
31, 1880, was below the gold consumption of India during 
the same time, to that extent the previous gold accumula- 
tions of India must have been reduced. It is most probable 
that they are already exhausted, and if that is true now, or 
whenever it shall become true, India will again become a 
large absorbent of gold, and so far as its supply is not 
obtained from its own lately reported mines, will again be a 
constant drain upon the gold of the world. This is the clear 
truth of the case, and it must be looked squarely in the face. 


RUSSIAN PAPER MONEY. 


The balance-sheet of the Imperial Bank of Russia, on the 
1st of October, 1880, is given as follows, in millions : 


ASSETS. 
Roubles. Dollars. 
NE FI is dn vn eneknkecenedos seca 152 45 re 114 34 
” Pes tities cients ad eouniheune I 14 is 86 
” © ss dec cinencicenecses 19 58 14 68 
State debt bearing no interest............. 543 35 407 51 
716 52 537 39 
Treasure held in St. Petersburg........... 34 80 26 10 
Four-per-cent. credit notes................ 15 11 It 33 
Amount of both above items at branches.. 22 32 16 74 
i iiihee didn e diimniin men teledehhate 132 12 99 09 
Attic tanendcadesnabesane ie 141 14 105 85 
ss ih eaind dees RaNdss been * 33 20 24 90 
ith 66 anid nda dwt ambanee 376 07 282 05 
Ee en nee 68 55 51 41 
LIABILITIES 
Fixed circulation of notes ................. 716 52 537 39 
ey EE 0 i iia vas calninainn ans 407 90 305 92 
Deposits not bearing interest.............. 10 89 8 17 
u GD SR a wadedcdcoccewer 341 QI 256 43 
I fin. ns wi widtotaeedlaa isn ad — 56 48 42 36 
aa ck i hl arid aiak es iaSelia a iidl eine 25 00 18 75 
ie dd t's kieadaide ah aeaen alte 3 00 2 25 
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The whole note circulation at the above date was 
I,124,420,000 roubles or $ 843,315,000, converting the rouble 
at its nominal value of about seventy-five cents, though the 
paper rouble is at present depreciated to about forty-seven 
cents. The increase of the Russian note circulation. and the 
progressive depreciation of the currency, as shown by the 
price of exchange on London within the past five years, has 


been as follows: 
Coin value of 








os Paper money. ~ a paper Depreci- 
Dollars, at 75 cents per rouble. ation. 
Roubles. rouble, Par 77cts. Percent, 
Jan. 1, 1875 - 797,313,480 - 597,985,110 - Sch. .. 
April 1,1877... 711,600,000 .. 533,700,000 .. 59 4 .. 26 
June 26, 1878 - I, 154,000,000 oi 865,500,000 .. 4gu.. 36 
Sept. 30, # - 1,198,900,000 +... 899,175,000 .. 47 4 «.. 39 
Dec. 31, « a 1, 178,000,000 7 883, 500,000 i 45" .. 4 
June 30,1879 ix: yj 1,132,000,c00 =... ~Ss: 8 49,000,000... 3247 4.3 
Dec. 31, # ‘i I,147,000,000 860,250,000... i gk 
June 30, 18 - 1,095,000,000 e 821,250,000 fi ee “ae ee 
Nov. 1, te 1,135, 152,000 i“ 851, 364,000 ou eo «55 *® 


The foregoing figures verify, in a remarkable manner, the 
principle that the intrinsic value of irredeemable paper 
money, or its purchasing power in the markets of the world, 
cannot be increased by enlarging the quantity of it. At 
sixty-three cents to the paper rouble the 797 millions of paper 
money circulating in 1876 were worth $ 502,110,000 in specie, 
while at forty-seven cents to each paper rouble the 1,135 
millions circulating in November, 1880, were worth in specie 
only $533,450,000.. With an increase of 338,000,000 roubles 
( $ 260,000,000) in the nominal amount of the currency, the 
increase in its value was only $31,340,000. The great in- 
crease in the volume of the currency in 1877-78 produced 
an immediate depreciation, while since that time the near 
approach to constancy in the quantity of the currency has 
produced a corresponding approach to steadiness in the 
value of the paper rouble, the depreciation varying little 
from forty per cent. during this period. We commend the 
lesson to those who are not yet convinced of the futility of 
inflation for everything except mischief. Vast as the volume 
of Russian currency is considered absolutely, it amounts to 
only about $10 per capita of the population. That the country 
cannot absorb this comparatively small amount of currency 
without depreciation, indicates the backward commercial 
development of the empire. The depreciation is, however, 
far less than that of our currency during the war. That 
after reaching such a point of depréciation it has at last 
been brought to par is scarcly less than a miracle of 
finance, made possible by the wonderful elasticity of our 


resources. 








THE WORLD’S DEMAND FOR CAPITAL. 



























THE WORLD’S DEMAND FOR CAPITAL. 


In the January (1880) number of this Magazine, in dis- 
cussing the frequent complaints of the English that they 
have been losers by foreign loans, I took occasion to make 
the following observations : 


If it is true, as English authorities agree that it is, and as all reliable figures 
prove it to be, that British profits upon foreign loans have been larger than 
upon home investments, it is plain that they must have been still more in 
excess of the rate of profit which would have been obtainable upon home in- 
vestments, if foreign outlets for British capital had not been found. The 
story of the old Dutch traders to Eastern Asia, who sunk some of their spice 
cargoes in order to get a better price for the remainder, has been told a good 
many times, whether it is true or not. We know with more certainty that 
one of the common methods by which manufacturers keep up prices in their 
ordinary markets, is to dispose of any surplus, at whatever price can be ob- 
tained in outside and remote places. The same principle applies to the 
British money lenders. If their foreign loans had yielded only a fourth of the 
profits they have actually yielded, it would have been wise to have made them. 
Possibly it would have been wise if they had yielded no profits at all. If 
foreign outlets had not been found or created for British money, England 
would long ago have been in the condition in which Holland was when no 
better employment was offered for capital than a speculation in tulips. 


Similar views are expressed in an article in ZL’ £conomiste 
Francais, of October 23, 1880, in which the editor vigorously 
combats the idea that French loans made abroad have been 
disadvantageous to France. On that point he says, among 
other things : 


Wherefore do we maintain that loans to foreigners are not in themselves a 
bad thing? We have three reasons for it. The first is, that loans to foreigners 
maintain, to a certain degree, the rates of interest in France. The second,. 
which connects itself with the first, is, that in a civilization so old as that of 
France, and on a soil which has, been worked over for more than twenty cen- 
turies, there is no room for the remunerative employment of the savings of the 
country. , 

Without loans to foreigners, it is incontestable that the rate of interest would 
long ago have fallen to 1 or 1% per cent. in England, and to 1% to 2 per 
cent. in France. We shall doubtless finally arrive at a situation like that, 
but we may stave it off for forty or fifty years, and perhaps for a century, if 
we adhere to the sound present practice of exporting every year one-third or 
one-half of our savings; and if, after diffusing our capital in Spain, in Italy, ‘in 
Austria, in Hungary, in Russia, in Roumania and in Algeria, we divert it to 
South America, to Soudan, and to such Asiatic countries as deserve to be 
civilized. 













Of course, neither the mass of Englishmen nor the mass 
of Frenchmen, ever make loans from any such motive as 
that of enhancing or maintaining the rates of interest in 
their respective countries. They are influenced individually 
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by nothing except by the expectation of greater direct gains 
from lending abroad rather than at home. It may be true 
that bankers, like the Messrs. Rothschild, who conduct great 
operations, may be influenced as to some of them, not alto- 
gether by the direct gain to be obtained from them, but 
partly by a desire to prevent a glut of capital at certain 
points. But in operations upon the moderate scale, to which 
the means at the command of most lenders confine them, 
that motive cannot be sensibly felt. However that may be, 
and whatever may be the determining cause of foreign loans, 
their direct and necessary effect in home markets is to dimin- 
ish the proportion of loanable capital to the demand for it, 
and thereby to increase the price paid for its use. 

This effect of foreign loans, as between different countries, 
is precisely like the effect, so familiar in the experience of 
the United States, of the negotiation of loans between dif- 
ferent parts of the same country. We know very well that 
if the loanable capital of the Eastern States did not find a 
field for employment at the West, and to some extent at the 
South, the rates obtainable for it in the home markets of 
the Eastern States themselves would sensibly fall. 

It is often commented upon as something unaccountable, 
that great bankers and capitalists in San Francisco, where 
current rates of interest at the counters of banks and in the 
open market are comparatively high, should be found to be 
the holders of very large blocks of the four-per-cent. bonds 
of the United States, and to resist the temptation to sell 
them even when they command a high premium. For all 
the money they loan in California they receive at least twice 
as much interest as on investments in Government bonds. 
Nevertheless, it is safe to assume that they know how to 
conduct their operations in the manner most advantageous 
to themselves. If they do not make all their loans at homa, 
it is because they know, or have sufficient reasons to be- 
lieve, that the effect of that would be to reduce rates of 
interest in their own immediate market to such an extent, 
that upon the whole they would make less profit by using 
all their capital in it, than they do by their present prac- 
tice of using a part of it elsewhere. It is not necessary to 
suppose that they hold upon this subject any theories which 
are formulated in set forms of words. Such men are not 
ordinarily philosophers, but they have a keenness of scent, 
or as some people would phrase it, an instinct for a profit, 
which does not often betray them into practical mistakes. 

What is thus true of San Francisco, is, of course, likely 
to be true of other money markets which are equally limited, 
and in which the control of the capital is to an equal 
degree concentrated in a few hands. But such cases are 
not numerous enough to affect the substantial accuracy of 
the statement that capital existing in one market is ordi- 
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narily loaned in another, for the sake of a direct profit in 
such a transaction, and not for the sake of the indirect 
profit which may result to the lender from increasing the 
rate of interest upon ‘another portion of his capital which he 
may employ at home. In great money markets, like those 
of London, Paris and New York, no sensible diminution of 
the stock of loanable capital, can be brought about by the 
transfer to other markets of the means’ at the disposal of 
an individual lender. 

The power of loanable capital to change the locality of its 
employment tends to equalize the prices paid for the use of 
it, just as the power of laborers to migrate tends to equalize 
wages in different places. The nearest approach to an actual 
equalization wiil, of course, be attained in the case of capi- 
tal, which has a much greater facility of movement than 
labor possesses. It can be transferred from place to place 
absolutely without cost. Apparently, the freedom of its 
movement would be perfect, if the holders of capital were 
so thoroughly conversant with the conditions in all markets, 
essential to its safe employment, as to operate everywhere 
with an entire indifference to any other consideration than 
the rate of interest to be obtained. In fact, the knowledge 
of other markets, possessed by any class of capitalists, is by 
no means unlimitéd, and such knowledge on the part of the 
holders of small capitals is ordinarily very much restricted. 
But. the progress of things in modern times acts constantly 
in the direction of diffusing information as to the circum- 
stances of different markets, and of thereby practically 
increasing the freedom of choice of capitalists as to the 
market in which they will’ operate. The facilities of inter- 
communication have been and are still constantly being 
enormously multiplied. The number is steadily growing 
greater of banking houses, which have establishments at 
many and widely-separated points, at all of which they may 
be said to be equally at home. The quantity is also steadily 
growing greater of the class of securities which are dealt in 
inter-nationally, and in respect to which a familiar knowledge 
is equally common in all commercial countries. In these 
ways, and in other ways, the general range of the money 
markets in the chief financial centers of the world has now 
become approximately the same, and the local variations from 
it have been reduced in respect to both extent and duration. 

If L’Economiste Francais sees nothing discouraging to French 
Capital, in view of the wide exterior fields which lie open to 
it, there is even less reason for capitalists in the United 
States to fear a glut of money during this generation. That 
will not happen very soon in a country with a population 
only greater by one-half than that of France, spread over a 
territory eighteen times as great. Instead of “a soil which 
has been worked over for more than twenty centuries,” it 
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contains areas larger than France, which are to this day 


substantially unexplored, even as to their surfaces, and still 
more completely unexplored as to the minerals which may 
lie concealed below their surfaces. Everything is new and 
inviting to enterprise. There is no appearance as yet that 
capital is increasing faster than the demands for it, and it 
is probably not increasing as fast. Rates of interest upon 
mortgage loans are higher to-day in New England than they 
were fifty years ago, and are higher to-day in New York 
than they were before the Revolutionary War. In both these 
cases the rates may have been kept up or enhanced, by 
the demands of Western markets, but the fact that they 
have been kept up, or enhanced, remains the same. Eighty 
thousand miles of railroad have been constructed in this 
country since 1850. It is reasonable to suppose that three 
times eighty thousand miles more will be required to be 
constructed by rg1o, and that will only be an average of 
eight thousand miles per annum during the thirty years to 
come. The development of a country so vast and so abound- 
ing in natural resources calls for sums which are bewildering. 
Without doubt, the increase of wealth is also great, but no 
experience here or elsewhere justifies the belief that it will, 
during a long future, be greater than the increase in legiti- 
mate and profitable uses for it. 

Nor are Americans, any more than the English or the 
French, restrained from looking beyond their own bounda- 
ries in seeking for fields for the employment of either their 
enterprise or their capital. No Pyrenees separate us from 
the new Spain on our Southern border. For three centuries 
the treasure house of the nations, and abounding in every- 
thing which nature can give to man, it still remains destitute 
of nearly all the appliances of modern civilization. The 
capital which it requires for roads, bridges, canals, factories, 
machinery and harbors, is without any apparent limit, and 
it can be most conveniently, and will, in fact, be principally 
supplied from this country. Beyond it lies Central America, 
where the heats of a low lafitude are tempered by mountain 
elevations, and still beyond are the incomputable, and to 
this day substantially unoccupied, regions of the great 
continent of South America. Truly may it be said, that in 
the present condition of the globe, the pressing question is, 
not where and how increasing wealth can find employment, 


but from what quarter the demands for it can be supplied. 
- Geo. M. WEsTON. 


DECEMBER, 1880. 
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THE REAL NATURE OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES. - 


A great many fanciful ideas are put afloat as to the real 
nature of the notes issued by the banks organized under — 
the National Banking Law. ‘ 

It is said that they “represent” property, whatever that 
may mean. It is also said that they are actual “titles to 
property.” Both of these ideas seem to be founded on the 
assumption, well known to be incorrect, that banks never 
issue notes except in the discount of paper growing out of 
the sale and purchase of property. But even if that assump- 
tion was true, it is wholly incomprehensible in what way 
bank notes can either ‘‘represent,’” or be “titles to,” the 
property so sold and purchased. The property itself passes 
to the purchaser, and what the bank discounts is the paper 
of the purchaser, which rests merely on his general credit, 
and has no special lien on the property. If the paper dis- 
counted by the banks is itself in no proper sense a title 
to any property whatever, still less can the bank notes 
issued in such a discounting be such a title. r 

The circulating notes of the banks, are merely their con- 
tracts to pay money on demand. Their basis, like the basis 
of all such contracts, corporate or individual, is the general 
credit of the promissors, in connection with the right of the 
holders of the promises to resort to the various methods 
of coercion provided by law. It is true, that in a certain 
sense, the contract of any solvent party to pay money, rep- 
resents property. Behind every such contract, there is prop- 
erty which ought to be sold and applied to its discharge, 
but the contract is not a title to, or a lien upon, such 
property, which may therefore be, and often is, diverted to 
other uses, or concealed and kept out of the reach of the 
creditor party. 

Besides being a claim at law upon the banks themselves, 
bank notes are also a lien, not upon any tangible and ‘cor- 
porate property, but upon the evidences of the National 
debt, which are deposited and held in trust at the Treasury 
in Washington. But that does not make them the repre- 
sentatives of, or titles to, property. It merely adds the 
credit of the Government to the credit of the banks, as an 
assurance of the performance of their contracts. Doubtless, 
this combined assurance is in all respects ample, and quite 
equal, to say the least of it, to any conceivable pledge of 
property. But it is none the ,less true that the depositing 
of Government bonds does not give the holders of bank 
notes a lien upon specific property of any kind. 

It is sometimes said that bank notes represent coin. In 
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fact, they do not even promise coin. They promise money, 
and under existing laws greenbacks, as well as coin, are 


‘money. But whatever they may promise, whether green- 


backs, or coin, they do not represent either. They are inter- 
changeable in the market for coin, and are really preferred 
to coin, from their convenience and from the perfect credit 
which they enjoy and deserve to enjoy. But interchangeability 
in the market is a very different thing from representation, 
although it may be an equally good or even a better thing. 
A certificate of the deposit of coin, to be kept until called 
for by the holder of the certificate, is a representative of 
coin, and nothing short of that can be. A promise of 
money, if as entirely reliable as a National bank note, is 
equally available, but after all, it is the promise, and not the 
representation, of money. 

Our paper currency system differs fundamentally from the 
British paper currency system as settled by Peel’s Bank Act 
of 1844, since imitated in Germany and Austria. Peel 
allowed a certain fixed and small quantity of bank notes, 
less than $ 150,000,000 for the whole United Kingdom, to 
rest upon the general resources of the banks, but for all 
notes beyond that rigid and narrow minimum, he required 
an equal amount of gold to be actually held by the issuing 
banks. All the British paper currency in excess of rather 
less than $ 150,000,000, is therefore the actual representative 
of gold, and the limits of the expansion and contraction of 
the total currency are precisely the same as if it consisted 
wholly of gold. The minimum beyond which Germany and 
Austria both require bank paper actually to represent coin, 
is $100,000,000, which is a closer restriction by one-third 
than is imposed in Great Britain. We refer to these Euro- 
pean systems, not as better than ours, but as illustrating 
the character of a paper actually representing coin. 

Mr. Sherman was obliged in a recent case to say, that 
a greenback could and ought to be treated as a coin cer- 
tificate, as long as it was redeemable in coin. The case 
was, that Custom-House duties are and have been since 1862 
required to be paid in coin. After the resumption of Janu- 
ary, 1879, the entire country desired that greenbacks should 
be received at the Custom Houses. Congress was unani- 
mously for the same thing, but was unable to pass a law 
to effect the object, because one party insisted that they 
should be received only so long as“they were redeemed in 
coin, while another party insisted that they should be 
received without any condition. Mr. Sherman cut the knot 
by declaring that they were, under the actual circumstances, 
certificates of coin, and as such already redeemable without 
any more legislation. As a construction, which gave effect 
to the known wishes of both the country and of Congress, 
no fault is to be found with it. Mr. Sherman is rather enti- 
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tled to credit for his courage and ingenuity, but he mani- 
festly strained a point to effect a good object. The only 
coin certificates issued by the Government are the gold and 
silver certificates, and no -other Government paper actually 
represents coin. The greenbacks promise coin, ‘and the 
promise is performed and is likely to be, and the grcenbacks 
are preferred in all quarters to either silver, or gold. B 

that does not make them coin certificates. © | OBSERVER. 





THE MONETARY QUESTION. 


BY EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 


I am a decided believer in the bi-metallic system and I 
will endeavor to explain why. 

If an entirely new society were to be formed and no 
account were taken of existing facts, I should understand 
preference being accorded to the mono-metallic system. 
It is simpler. It is more in conformity with the metric 
standard. It preserves from aiternations in the employment ° 
of gold and silver. It is less subject to depreciation if one 
consider a distant future. 

But in spite of all this, bi-metallism, even in the abstract, 
offers very great advantages. 

Mr. Jevons, a monometallist, in his book on Money, has 
clearly demonstrated, by arguments and diagrams, that a 
money composed of two metals is less subject to sudden 
changes than a money exclusively of gold or silver. ,The 
metal which becomes the more plentiful takes the place of 
the one which has relatively increased in value and which 
disappears. The disappearing metal serves as a “ parachute” 
to the value of the one coming, and this alternation consid- 
_ erably diminishes the variations in the value of the whole 
monetary stock. This was generally observed after 1850 
Gold, the supply of which was suddenly quadrupled, did not © 
seriously decline in value, because it had to fill the place of 
silver which was absorbed in other countries. If this increase 
in the supply of gold had made itself felt on a coinage exclu- 
sively composed of that metal the depreciation would have 
been enormous. 

The phenomenon may be otherwise explained. The 
Stability in the value of precious metals is assured by the 
fact that the quantity annually produced forms only one- 
fiftieth or sixtieth part of the entire stock. Thus, a differ-— 
ence in the quantity of gold or silver extracted from the 
mines in the course of a year would have little effect on the 
supply, and consequently on the value. By taking away 
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from one of the metals the function of money you reduce, 
by nearly one-half, the accumulated stock, thus you double 
the influence of the annual variations. | 

It is generally admitted that the gold of California and 
Australia came just at the right moment to serve as an agent 
to the prodigious development of commerce and industry 
which took place after 1850. If _M. Michel Chevalier had 
been listened to, gold would then have been completely set 
aside for silver. I ask the most determined monometallist 
whether that would have been for the good of the world. 
Of course, exchanges could be effected with ten times less 
money than at the present time, for prices would be reduced 
to one-tenth. Theoretically, a superabundance of coinage is 
only useless. But, taking into consideration the prices estab 
lished at a given moment, it is essential that money should 
be abundant, because both exchange and credit are thereby 
facilitated. 

When money comes into the monetary market its first 
effect is to lower the rate of discount. Its second effect, 
when it is already in circulation, is to raise prices. £ con- 
verso. When money becomes scarce the first effect is to raise 
the rate of discount; the second, to lower prices. 

Read the daily reports of the English money market, and 
you will see these facts proved at every moment. The quan- 
tity of gold diminishes: the Bank raises its discount, and the 
prices of different securities fall; gold increases: there is a 
fall in the rate of discount, and a rise of values. 

With two metals the equilibrium of the monetary market 
is more easily ‘maintained than with one. For example: at 
the present moment England and France fear to be obliged 
to pay in gold for the American corn which they are expect- 
ing to import; the stock of gold is already diminished by 
what was sent last year. If gold goes to America the rate of 
discount will rise. If Europe had, in 1878, made with 
America the monetary treaty which the latter wished to 
establish, we should be able at the present moment to pay 
our debt to the United States either in silver or in gold; 


.and as silver would have been in Europe standard money, 


the drain of gold would not have been half so much felt. 
With a _ bi-metallic coinage, banks can much more easily 
keep cash in hand. If exportation demands gold, the bank 
pays in silver; if it demands silver, it offers gold. 

The advantages of bi-metallism are therefore the following : 
1st. It reduces the number of sudden variations in monetary 
values—a most essential point, the first quality of a money 
being stability of value—during a brief term, that is to say, 
during the period that the great majority of commercial 
obligations last. 2. It facilitates exchanges and ‘credit by 
properly maintaining the money market. 3. It gives a 
firmer basis to banks for tegulating their cash. 
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But I already hear objections raised. Bi-metallism, it 
may be said, establishes a fixed relation between gold and 
silver which is quite contrary to the nature of things. The 
‘value of both gold and silver is determined by the supply 
and the demand, not by law, “It is a fundamental error,” 
says M. Pirmez, ‘“‘to suppose that a government can decree 
value.” 

M. Pirmez is right: no government can determine the 
price of things. But it can influence prices by creating 
demand or supply. Thus, the German Government, by 
endeavoring to discard silver considerably lowered its value, 
because it increased the supply to the rest of the world. 
When nickel money was first coined, the price of that metal 
was more than doubled. If the United States, the Latin 
Union, and Germany, should resume the coinage of silver, 
this metal would regain its former value, because the demand 
for it would then become considerable. 

Secondly, bi-metallists are not sufficiently ignorant of polit- 
ical economy not to be aware that a relation in values can- 
not be decreed. 

Bi-metallism simply declares that all debts contracted in 
a country can be paid by a weight in gold, or, adopting the 
ratio of the Latin Union, by fifteen and a-half times this 
weight in silver. The relative value can change and probably 
will, But the nature of the contract remains the same. 

Each monetary debt is an alternative obligation. It may 
be claimed that the system offers more disadvantages than 
advantages—that point requires examination ; but it cannot 
be said that it is absurd or unjust. Alternative obligations 
are recognized under all codes, and no creditor can com- 
plain of them since he enters into the contract under the 
empire of a law of which he has full cognizance, and which 
is maintained. But, it may be said, your pretended double 
standard is, in reality, only a single one. It is alternating ; 
you will never have more than one metal at a time in cfr- 
culation, and it will always be the one which is most 
depreciated in value. 

With restricted bi-metallism this objection is well founded. 
All monetarv history proves that when gold and silver are 
admitted simultaneously as payment in any country, the 
most sought-after metal is gradually absorbed in foreign 
lands. But to these objections I answer: 

1: The disadvantages of alternation are not sufficient to 
weigh against the advantages of bi-metallism. 

2. This .alternation would be less and less felt as the 
bi-metallic league embraced more and more countries. 

Let us examine these two points: 

ist. The first drawback attributed to sities, is, that 
the vendors of metals make their profits at the cost of their 
country. But when I sell abroad at 20 francs iron bought 
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in my own country fF 18 francs, do I make my profit at 
the cost of my nation ‘ 

A vendor of metals buys 1,000 francs worth of gold in 
Belgium and sells it in London with a profit of one per 
cent. The gold was worth, in reality, 1,010 francs, but the 
vendor, who has made his profit, makes it to re-enter his 
country for the price he gave for it. A nominal value of 
1,000 francs in gold leaves the country, it is really worth 
1,010 francs; true, but 1,010 francs in silver will return and 
the country will have lost nothing. The vendor is as much 
a citizen as any one else, and‘his profits add to the Na- 
tional wealth. Besides, who causes the coins we use to be 
struck? Is it the country?—the State? Not at all; it is 
speculators, vendors of metals, who have found it to their 
advantage. If, to-day, they found it to their advantage to 
melt down and export all the money they have made, they 
would wrong no one by so doing. 

Consider also that alternation has the advantage of sup- 
pressing old worn coins and replacing them by new ones 
without any cost to the State cr the public. It is due 
to the alternating system that our Napoleons are now of 
full weight. Had the monometallists, sueh as M. Michel 
Chevalier, been believed in, we should at the present time 
have been reduced to using old silver crowns. 

In default of alternation, the loss resulting from use and 
abrasion would have to be borne by the State or the 
public. 

But it is said- that alternation entails depreciation in the 
material of exchange. This may be the case in the long 
run, but the disadvantage will not be felt, because the de- 
preciation will be very slow, and will not, of necessity, occur 
at all; for it is possible that the metal which has thus entered 
into the circulation represents no higher monetary value 
than the metal previously used, and in this case there would 
be neither depreciation of money nor rise in prices. We 
must here call to mind the fact demonstrated by Mr. Jevons: 
bi-metallism, precisely by its alternations, diminishes the 
variations of monetary value. 

2d. The alternations would be less and less felt as the 
bi-metallic league embraced more and more countries. This 
is a truth which M. Cernuschi has perfectly established, and 
which is generally admitted. M. Soetbeer, whose authority 
is great on this question, proves it also in a recent article 
which he published in the /ahrbicher fiir National O¢economie, 
where he, the chief author of German monetary reform, fully 
recognizes the superiority of bi-metallism. 

Alternation supposes a vast market where the metal en- 
hanced in value is sold and .the one diminished bought 
to be carried into the bi-metallic Union. Let us admit 
as an hypothesis, that civilized countries, England included, 
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should adopt between gold and silver the relation of one 
to 15%. This vast Union would have a metallic  cir- 
lation of about twenty billions gold (£800,000,000) and fif- 
teen billions silver (£ 600,000,000). In order that the 
supposed alternation take place, it would be _ necessary 
that outside the Union the relation between the two metals 
be different. Let us suppose that it is 1 to 17. In 
that case it would be for my interest to buy a kilogram of 
gold in the Union, for which I should pay 15% kilos of 
silver, and to sell it outside of the Union for 17 kilos of 
silver; but for this it would be necessary that there should 
exist a market outside the Union, where I could sell the 
gold obtained by the operation. But this market would be 
so restricted that it could not even absorb one billion of gold 
( £ 40,000,000 ), for as fast as gold flowed in, banishing silver, 
gold, by excess of supply, would lose its value, and silver, 
becoming scarcer, would also become dearer ; thus the rela- 
tion of 1 to 15% would be re-established, even outside the 
Union, solely by the law of supply and demand. 

In order that the relation of 1 to 15% be maintained, 
it would.suffice that an understanding on this point be 
arrived at between America, France and her allies of the 
Latin Union, and Germany; the majority of the other 
States would certainly join this confederation. Indeed, it 
sufficed for bi-metallism to be established in France alone, 
to maintain during half a century this relation of 1 to 15%. 

With the state of affairs which I here suppose, the basis 
of the bi-metallic system would be five or six times more 
extended than it has been since 1873, and consequently its 
stability would be proportionately increased. 

The Union, whatever power we may suppose it to possess, 
cannot, it is true, decree value; but it can create within its 
bounds an enormous market, thus diminishing the extent of 
the market beyond its bounds. Here again the law of 
supply and demand would maintain the normal relation and 
correct alternations. 

Let us admit’ that England remains outside the Union, and 
that she wishes to deprive the Union of gold, which is for 
the moment much enhanced in value. It would be quite 
impossible for her to take one billion francs (£ 40,000,000 ), 
for she would, in doing so, augment her circulation by one- 
third. Prices would considerably rise—that is to say, gold 
would lose its value, and thus England would gain nothing, 
but on the contrary, would be a loser. I think we can, 
therefore, consider the following as satisfactorily proved: 
The more extensive the bi-metallic Union becomes the fewer 
variations there will be in the relation established between 
the two metals, and the fewer alternations in the circulation. 

I have endeavored to point out the advantages of bi-metal- 
lism, and will now proceed to speak of the disadvantages, 
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or, let me say, the evils and disasters likely to accrue 
from monometallism. These disadvantages are so undeniable 
that the Conference of Paris of 1878 thought it necessary 
to proclaim “that it is imperative to maintain in the world 
the monetary function of silver as well as of gold.” 

M. Mees, President of the Netherlands Bank, was right 
when he said: “If it is pretended that a universal double 
standard is a Utopian scheme, I reply that a standard of 
gold alone is a simple impossibility.” And, in reality, where 
would the silver be sold which they would be endeavoring 
to call in? As M. E. Van Elewyck very truly says, even 
India would refuse to accept a metal so thoroughly depre- 
ciated. Every State would forbid the coining of silver, and 
consequently it would be impossible to find a market for it. 
The example of Germany is decisive on this point. The 
attempt of that country to adopt a standard of gold alone 
produced such an immense fall in the value of silver that 
she was obliged to stop calling it in, and at the present 
time public opinion is daily getting stronger and stronger in 
favor of bi-metallism. 

Thus the disadvantage of gold monometallism* would be 
to inflict a considerable loss on the States which tried to 
adopt it. But that is a secondary point. The great evil— 
and, we must say it, the great iniquity-—is, that it would 
alter the basis of all contracts and to the detriment of the 
debtors. 

The expulsion of silver would naturally lead to a great 
reduction in prices, and for two reasons: First, because 
the metallic instrument of exchange would probably be 
reduced one-third. Secondly, because. as the number of 
exchanges is constantly increasing, gold alone would not 
suffice as a means of payment unless there was a consider- 
able lowering in prices. 

The production of gold has been diminishing for several 
years. The eminent geologist of Vienna, M. Sass, has shown 
in his book, Zukunft des Goldes, that in the fyture, except in 
very rare cases, less and less gold will be found; and he 
concludes therefrom that gold alone would be utterly insuffi- 
cient as a universal money. No doubt the employment of 
instrumentalities of credit is rapidly on the increase. But 
each further extension of the employment of credit necessi- 
tates as a guarantee and basis a certain quantity of metallic 
money. The example of England proves this. During the 
last thirty years the liquidation by cheques at the Clearing 
House has doubled, and at the same time it is estimated 
that the metallic circulation has risen from 2% to 3% milliard 
francs ( £ 100,000,000 to £140,000,000 ). A fall of prices would, 
therefore, be an inevitable consequence of monometallism, 
and it would be very considerable. Already many political 
economists are agreed in thinking that one of the causes of 
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5 
the great economical crisis which has lasted since 1874 is 
the fall of prices, and they attribute it to the reduction in 
quantity of the metallic agent, silver hdving been demone- 
tized or discontinued, and the production of gold having 
diminished. : 

A fall of prices would be productive of two equally disas- 
trous results: 

1st. It would overwhelm debtors and taxpayers. 

2d. It would produce a permanent crisis by impeding the 
activity of commerce and industry. 

Let us consider these two points: ‘ 

A fall in prices means the increase of the burden of 
both debtors and taxpayers. In fact, to procure the requisite 
sum the debtor must give either more objects or more work. 
The nominal debt remains the same—the actual debt is in- 
creased in proportion to the lowering of prices. 

I owe as interest on a mortgage 1oo francs a year. If a 
hectoliter of coin is worth twenty francs I pay my debt by 
five hectoliters; if it is only worth ten francs I am forced 
to give ten hectoliters. I am obliged to pay twenty francs’ 
worth of taxes. If a day’s work is worth two francs, by 
working ten days, for the benefit of the State, I pay what I 
owe it. If my day is paid only one franc, I am obliged to | 
work twenty days. Civilized natsons owe their fund holders 
—under the name of “National debts”—an aggregate of 
more than too billion francs (4 4,000,000,000 ). Consider 
what an immensely increased burden would be imposed on 
the people by a measure which, diminishing the means of 
exchange by one-third would also add one-third to their 
debt, and this evil would only be aggravated as commerce 
and industry developed themselves and gold became scarcer. 

Here a question of equity suggests itself. Has a State the 
right, except in cases of absolute necessity, to modify the 
basis of contracts, and to overwhelm debtors for the benefit 
of creditors? Can a more iniquitous, a more anti-democratic 
measure be conceived than one which should take from tax- 
payers the right which they have acquired. and possess, to 
pay in either gold or silver the sum they owe to the capi- 
talists who have lent money to the government, and which 
would oblige them to pay their debt in gold only, when at 
the same time this measure would inevitably, and greatly, 
heighten the value of the metal ? 

Not only does this deprive the debtor or tax-payer of his 
alternative, but it increases to an unknown, and certainly 
to an enormous, extent, the price of the only metal with 
which they can henceforth pay their debt. Think of the 
numerous classes who would fall victims to this iniquity ; 
not only all tax-payers, that is to say, to a greater or less | 
extent, every individual, but also, and more particularly, all 
mortgagors, and I believe the mortgage debts in Europe 
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a 
amount to about forty or fifty billion francs ( £1,600,000,000 
or £ 2;000,000,000 ). Add to these all farmers, who, in order 
to pay a fixed rent in gold, would be obliged to sell a 
larger quantity of provisions, as all products would have 
fallen in price. It is when living in the country that one 
‘sees all the suffering, all the misery, that a fall in prices 
occasions, and one feels indignant at the bare idea of such 
injustice. 

2. Monometallism and the fall in prices which would be 
the result of it would lead to a long crisis, attacking both 
industry and commerce, and indeed all economical activity. 

Let us compare the results, on the one hand, of an 
increase; on the other, of a reduction; in the volume of the 
precious metals. When gold is coming in fast, the cash in 
banks is rapidly augmented and the rate of discount falls, 
while prices rise. When _ prices rise manufacturers and 
tradesmen make money ; they extend their business, and this 
all the more that they find credit cheap. From extension of 
business spring orders for stock, stores, machinery, and ‘for 
all kinds of raw material; after this comes a demand for 
more hands, and consequently a rise in salaries and wages. 
Master and workmen earning more, require and supply them- 
. selves with more provisions, clothes, etc., and thus produc- 
tion is stimulated in all its forms, and prosperity is general. 
This linking of causes to effects is undeniable; as was 
clearly proved by the era of prosperity after 1851, under the 
influence of the afflux of gold from the placers. What hap- 
pens, on the contrary, when gold becomes scarce? Cash 
in the bankers’ hands diminishes, the rate of discount rises, 
and prices fall. When prices fall, manufacturers and trades- 
men make little or lose. They contract their business 
and retrench generally. Orders are few. Salaries fall. 
Master and workmen consume less in ever way. Production 
diminishes. The whole economical system seems smitten with 
paralysis. Is this linking of causes to effect a simple hypo- 
thesis? Not at all; it is an accurate description of the crisis 
which has continued since 1874. It sprang from _ other 
causes, I admit, but the reduction of metallic money in use 
would, in itself, suffice to occasion a similar one. 

Theoretically, exchanges can be effected as easily with 
little as with much money, but in order to change from a 
system of abundant coinage to one in which coins are rare, 
a long series of falls in prices, that is crises, must be passed 
through. r 

Is this the end people wish to arrive at? 

The European monetary system is in a most unfortunate 
period of transition. 

We suffer all the disadvantages of monometallism without 
the advantages, few as they are. Gold monometallism can- 
not be attained without iniquity, and without passing through 
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most serious and long-continued crises. The only course 
open, therefore, is to adopt bi-metallism, and to form a 
union for that end of as many European States as possible, 
and above all, with America. In 1878, a delegation from 
the United States came over to Paris to invite the European 
States “to adopt an agreement on a fixed common relation 
between gold and silver in order that bi-metallic coinage 
should become international.” The European States, with- 
out absolutely rejecting these overtures, could not decide 
to sign a treaty uniting themselves with America for that 
purpose. It is probable they will regret not having done so. 
Indeed, formerly, the United States imported from Europe 
many manufactured goods, which were paid for in raw 
materials and in precious metals. Now that America has 
increased her manufactories, they are beginning in them- 
selves to be sufficient for her. On the other hand, she sends 
into Europe ever-increasing quantities of agricultural produce 
and of raw materials. Europe, instead of being a creditor, 
is becoming a debtor; so far from America now sending us 
her precions metals, we are obliged to send her the only 
metal she is willing to receive, gold, and as Europe pro- 
duces none whatever, our stock will diminish, and- the result 
will be all the disadvantages and evils which we have 
shown to be the consequence of the making metallic money 
scarce. 

It is quite enough to read at the present time the English 
and French financial papers to see that the danger is not far 
distant. 

Formerly, we owned a great portion of the American 
National debt. Now, however, the money once so invested in 
Europe is recrossing the Atlantic to pay our own Ameircan 
debts. Very soon the Americans will be purchasing European 
funds and then we shall have fresh remittances to make to 
them. Besides their cotton, their corn, their petroleum, and 
their meat, we shall have to pay them the interest on our 
public funds. We shall be, in fact, from a monetary point of 
view, quite subordinate to America. 

If we accept the monetary arrangement which America 
offers us, the danger would be avoided, or at all events, 
greatly lessened. In that case we could pay our debt in 
silver or in gold. If silver was allowed to be _ coined 
everywhere it would regain its old value, strengthen the 
circulation and sustain prices. We should thus escape the 
fall in prices and all the disadvantages and evils which 
would inevitably follow. 

A certain number of distinguished political economists, 
among others M. Soetbeer, say: We acknowledge the ad- 
vantages of bi-metallism, but it can only exist if several great 
States join in the movement. 

This is precisely what we must try to obtain. Germany 
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has stopped the sale of her silver. Bismarck is inclined 
to bi-metallism, as also the majority in the German Parlia- 
ment is said to be. Let Germany, then, propose com- 
ing to an understanding with America, to maintain defi- 
nitely the relation of 1 to 15%, as it already exists with 
her, at the same time allowing both metals to be coined 
freely ; as this system already exists in France, that country 
could not do otherwise than join in the movement. The 
majority of the other European States would follow her 
example, for they have the greatest interest in the matter. 

It is even certain that England would join the Union in 
behalf of India, for it would offer two great advantages to 
the empire. First, the value of silver being increased, the 
enormous losses which the depreciation of this metal entails 
upon the country would be at an end; and, secondly, it would 
be a means of introducing into India a certain circulation 
of gold, a result much to be desired. 

Without discussing the practicability of immediate universal 
bi-metallism, it might still be hoped that the system would 
spread sufficiently to acquire a firm basis, thus avoiding the 
slight disadvantages of alternation. 

I.IEGE, Belgium, December, 1880. 





—_— 





EUROPEAN VIEWS OF EMIGRATION. 


That the rulers of Germany deprecate emigration from 
that empire, and interpose every obstacle to it short of actual 
prohibition, is well known. There is evidence that a similar 
feeling exists to some extent in England. The London 
Economist, of October 18, after reciting the various advant- 
ages received by the United States from immigration, proceeds 
to say: 

“Tt does not, of course, follow that all that Ameriea gains, 
the countries whence the emigration takes place lose; still, 
the fact that the emigrants represent so much _ potential 
wealth may well make us hesitate before indorsing the views 
of those who are at presert talking so much about our excess 
of population, and urging emigration as the best remedy for 
our social and industrial ills.” | 

As respects Ireland, English opinion is doubtless more 
decided that emigration is beneficial. In the case of the 
West of Ireland especially, no loss 6f labor is apprehended 
from the exodus of a part of the overcrowded peasantry. 
There are no manufacturing industries to give them employ- 
ment. In the winter they are simply idle, living either upon 
the scanty pittance which they may have saved from their 
wages as harvest laborers in England ‘during the preceding 
summer, or upon such credit as they can get from traders 
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on the expectation of such wages for the next summer. 
But even in Ireland, the governing and employing classes 
are not over and above well affected towards emigration. 
In a letter from Ireland, printed in the London TZzmes, of 
October, this adverse feeling is noticed in the following para- 
raph : 

<The Poor Law of Ireland (section 26) already contem- 
plates the assistance of paupers (the very class it is most 
desirable to get rid of) to emigrate. The provisions of this 
clause are, however, not acted on, for though in 1855 
3,794 persons were emigrated under the Poor Law, in 1877 
only 148, and in 1880 only 292 were thus assisted to leave 
their country. Any one acquainted with the constitution of 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland knows how difficult it is to 
persuade them to assist a pauper to emigrate. They would 
rather that he remained at home to depreciate the price of 
labor.”’ , 

In. Ireland, the priesthood of the prevailing sect naturally 
dislike an emigration which is drawn principally from their 
own flocks, and thus diminishes their own revenues and 
importance. And in both Ireland and England the political 
agitators as naturally dislike the exodus of those of whose 
claims to better treatment they find it agreeable, and per- 
haps profitable, to be the champions. It is not necessary, 
and perhaps is not just, to assume that either employers, 
or priests, or agitators in Ireland and England, who advise 
the people to stay at home, are conscious of being influ- 
enced to give such advice by selfish motives. Men easily 
persuade themselves that what is for their own interest 
is for the interest of others, or, voluntarily shut their eyes 
and ears to all evidence to the contrary. 

Whatever influences may be exerted to prevent it, the 
migration from Great Britain and Ireland will continue ona 
great scale for an indefinite period. The emigrant, once 
established in a new country, attracts others to join him, 
and oftentimes furnishes the means which enable his rela- 
tives to join him. This last is particularly true as respects 
Ireland. The means in aid of emigration, sent there by 
Irish men and women located in the United States, far 
exceed any grant in aid of that purpose, which Lord Dun- 
raven is likely to persuade Parliament to make. And it is 
thus true, that the more Irish there are in America, the 
more are likely to join them. : 

England has magnificent colonies, but with the exception 
of Canada, they are remote as compared with the United 
States. It is to this country that the bulk of the British 
and Irish emigration will direct itself, although we believe 
that an increasing proportion of it will be attracted to 
Canada, if that colony perseveres in its newly adopted policy 
of diversifying its industries by controling its own markets 
for its own benefit. © ° 
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THE BRITISH DEBT. ; 


In looking over a recent article from the London Standard, 
which has been reprinted in many American journals, we are 
at a loss to decide which is the most amazing—its misinforma- 
tion in respect to this country, or in respect to its own 
country. 

Of the loans of the United States raised during the Civil 
War, the Standard says: “ The first loans raised by the Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War were contracted at a moderate 
rate of interest; but by. and by, as the borrowing was 
continued, the Government had to offer 5% and 6 per cent. 
interest.” 

The truth is, that Mr. Chase’s first loan was at an interest 
of 7,;°5 per cent., and was disposed of at a discount, even 
although it bore that exorbitant rate. It was the great 
mistake of his administration of the Treasury that he com- 
menced it in that way. He could not have then foreseen, 
and indeed nobody did, upon what a career of borrowing 
the Government was about to enter, and of what vital im- 
portance it was that low rates should be insisted upon at 
the outset. Mr. Chase retrieved that error afterwards, much 
better than would have seemed to be possible, but it is none 
the less true that it was a most grievous and deplorable one. 

As respects England, it may be true in a certain sense, 
that a majority of its people would prefer that the National 
debt did not exist, although even that is not true of all of 
them, inasmuch as the number of Englishmen who look upon 
a National debt as a National blessing is by no means small. 
But there is substantially nobody in that country who looks 
upon a reduction of the debt as a practicable policy, or who 
proposes any measures looking to such an end. Thirty years 
ago, when British revenues began to expand under the 
extraordinary impulse given to the industry and commerce 
of the world by the gold discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia, and from that day continuously, down to the present 
time, the’ favorite British idea has been that surplus revenues 
should be devoted to the remission of taxes and not to the 
payment of the debt. Mr. Gladstone, the especial champion 
of that idea, has been during the whole of the thirty years 
past and still is, the most trusted and popular financial 
authority in the United Kingdom, and principally because 
his notions about debt and taxes harmonize with those of 
the public around him. All the laudation which he receives, 
as an embodiment of financial wisdom, rests upon no other 
foundation, so far as we are able to see, than his nimble 
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activity in taking off taxes, and his absolute indifference 
towards any reduction of the debt. He is now credited with 
revolving some scheme by which the income tax may be 
dispensed with, and the English people seem to be waiting 
with the most child-like trust for the happy moment when 
he shall divulge what the scheme is. 

In matters of finance, he was the governing man during 
the first fifteen years following the gold discoveries, when 
there was a distinct, although not great, fall in the purchas? 
ing power of money, and when it would haye been com- 
paratively easy to have effected a sensible reduction of the 
British debt. That opportunity, which is not likely to come 
again very soon, was not embraced. Without doubt, Mr. 
Gladstone is more to blame for that than anyone else, 
but the whole British people are also to blame for it. At 
any rate, it cannot be truly said of them, that they “ heartily 
desire the reduction of the National debt,’ when Englishmen 
of the present generation have never lifted a finger to 
accomplish it, and not even when circumstances made its 
accomplishment especially practicable. 





oe 2 





BRITISH BUILDING INVESTMENTS. 


We gave in the October number of this magazine some 
Statistics of the house building in London during the seven 
years ending December 31, 1879. The aggregate number 
constructed during that period was 81,787, being an addi- 
tion of about one-sixth to the number previously existing. 
The maximum of building was attained in 1879, when the 
number was 21,720. These figures are obtained from the 
returns of the water-supply companies. 

The general causes of the extraordinary movement in 
house building, in London and in: other English cities, are 
well understood. It did not arise from any impetus given 
to the increase of population, and certainly not to any 
special conditions of prosperity. The period covered by 
these figures has been one of almost unparalleled depres- 
sion. New houses were built, not because they were par- 
ticularly wanted, but because labor. and materials were very 
low in price, and also because there was a glut of unem- 
ployed capital. The favorite British system of persuading 
other nations to borrow British money and pay interest for 
it had been pushed to the point of explosion. The British 
railroad system did not admit of much further enlargement. 
For the time being, there seemed to be nothing left but 
to build houses, and English capital has flowed without 
stint in that direction. 
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In Scotland, during the same time, the same gencral causes 
were in operation, and in addition, certain associations, 


‘called Heritable Properties Companies, have aggravated the 


tendency to building which was already excessive. The 
Scottish Banking Magazine, for October, goes very largely 


into the details of these associations, which were land specu- 


lating companies, with building as an accessory. As specu- 
lations, they have for the most part turned out badly, and 
whenever that happens, criminations are not ordinarily very 
gentle in their phraseology. Our Scottish contemporary does 
not hesitate to say that through the “idiotic folly” of invest- 


ors and dépositors in these associations, vast sums of money 


have gone into the hands of “gangs of harpies,” some of 
whom had lands to dispose of which otherwise would have 
“remained forever unbuilt upon.” And it adds: 

“Others of the gang may be builders, others plumbers, 


joiners and so on, to share the spoil, not omitting so 


important a personage as the architect and valuator, the 
former only conspicuous for his want of architecture, the 
other probably some discharged postman, semi-gravedigger, 
or chimney sweep. Hardly a town or hamlet has -escaped 
the handiwork of these harpies in a greater or less degree; 
as for instance the village of Fisherow with its £ 1500 
yearly rent of unlet property. The town of Leith has over 
4, 18,000, and Glasgow might appal even a_ stout-hearted 
depositor, where its unlet property may be counted, not 
by tenements, but something like streets, until the reckon- 
ing reaches thousands of unlet houses and shops, over-built 
to such an extent that a century hence may not fill them 
up. In Edinburgh too, it is: not absent, and unless deter- 
minedly checked will soon assume alarming proportions. 
It is said that builders cannot stop, but the united num- 
ber of the whole of them put together will only make a frac- 
tion of the multitudes of depositors and shareholders, and 
it is better for the community at large that a few men should 
stop building, than that ruin and beggary should enter into 
a thousand households.”’ 








POPULATION OF GERMANY. 


The census of the German Empire will be made on the ist of 
December this year. The last was in 1875, and the one before was 


in 1871; previously, up to 1867, a census was taken every three 
years in the Zollverein. The population of the countries now con- 
stituting the German Empire, was, in 1816, 24,831,396; in 1875 it had 
grown to 42,727,360. The number arrived at by the census of this 
year will probably be something like 45,300,000. The annual rate of 
increase’ of population during this century may be roundly estimated 
at one per cent., more exactly 0.9 per cent. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


RAILROAD RECEIPTS AND FOREIGN EXPORTS. 


Among the facts stated in the annual report of Mr. Nimmo, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, are the following: The gross earnings 
of railroads of the United States for the years mentioned are shown 
to have been as follows: 

In 1851, $39,456,358; in 1861, $ 130,000,000; in 1871, $ 403,329,208 ; 
in 1879, $529,012,999. 

This increase in the gross earnings has taken place notwithstand- 
ing a constant and very large decrease in the average rates of trans- 
portation. ’ 

The five leading articles of export during the year ended June 
30, 1880, were as follows; Bread and breadstuffs, $ 288,036,835 ; cotton, 
unmanufactured, $211,535,905; provisions, $ 127,043,242; mineral oils, 
$ 36,218,625 ; tobacco, and manufactures of, $18,442,273. “The United 
States,” he says, “already surpasses every other country in the mag- 
nitude of its exports, both of breadstuffs and provisions, and it is 
maintained that the market for American breadstuffs and provisions 
in Europe can be still further extended.” 

Tables are presented showing that of the following commodities 
imported into the United Kingdom the percentage imported from 
the United States was as follows: Wheat, 68 per cent.; Indian corn, 
go per cent.; live animals, 44 per cent.; beef, salted, 99 per cent. ; 
beef, fresh or slightly salted, 98 per cent.; butter, 12 per cent. ; 
cheese, 64% per cent.; bacon, 84 per cent.; hams, 98 per cent.; lard, 
96 per cent.; meat, preserved otherwise than salted, 72 per cent., and 
pork, salted, 87 per cent. 


COAL LANDS OF THE READING RA/LROAD. 


In his report on these lands, Engineer Harris says: “The com- 
pany’s estate contains 160,566 acres, of which 69,417 acres probably 
contain no workable coal; 46,627 acres contain only the coals under- 
lying the mammoth seam; 26,253 acres contain mammoth and under- 
lying seams, 18,269 acres contain, with seams last named, the overlying 
white ash and the red ash seams. The company’s interest in the 
estate is estimated at $ 30,630,648, of which $29,603,041 is the value 
of the coal, $861,426 the value of timber, $166,181 value of surface. 
This estimate includes the colliery improvements on the lands owned 
and on those controlled by the company. He also concludes, as a 
general result, that the estate includes nearly 30 per cent. of all the 
anthracite lands in Pennsylvania, and that it can send to market 
nearly 34 per cent. of all the future product of anthracite of that 
State, while, judging from the history of the coal trade, the annual 
production of the estate, which may be taken at 4,300,000 tons at 
present, will go on increasing till, in fifty years, it will reach its 
maximum at about 13,360,000 tons. After remaining at that figure 
for about twenty or thirty years it will begin to decline, but the 
estate will not be wholly exhausted at the end of the next century. 


35 
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VALUE OF COTTON SEED. 


On this subject, the New Orleans Democrat takes the following 
cheerful view: “The average yield of a ton of seed is 35 gallons 
of crude oil, at 30 cents per gallon; 22 pounds of cotton, at 8 cents; 
and 750 pounds of cake, at $20 a ton, making a total of $19.46. 
The region tributary to New Orleans raises each season nearly a 
million tons of seed. If but half of this be consumed by the oil 
mills, allowing the other half for seed, wastage, etc., this will leave 
enough to give employment to 8,000 hands, and to turn out 
$12,000,000 of products, to produce 25,000 bales of cotton now 
wholly lost, and 35,000,000 gallons of oil—enough to supply the 
whole world with fine vegetable table oil. The very refuse, 180,000 tons 
of cake, will supply the region tributary to this city with all the 
meat it wants, and the soap stock left behind with an ample supply 
of soap. Such is the picture of what New Orleans might do, while 
for the whole South the product would be more than three times 


as great. 
PACIFIC COAST COTTON. , 
A new cotton belt has been discovered in Southeastern California. 
At least 1,000 acres of cotton were planted in six of the counties, 
through the centre of which the Southern Pacific Railway runs, and 
now the crop is garnered. Inspection by competent judges rates its 
quality as equal in every respect to the best grades of South Car- 
olina and Georgia cotton, but not equal to Sea Island long staple. 
The expansion of woolen factories in San Francisco, and the in- 
creased intermixture of cotton, have given an impetus to cotton 
planting, formerly discouraged by want of a home market. Among 
others, several enterprising millionaires, satisfied now that there is 
money in cotton here, even beyond other products of the soil, will 
go into its culture extensively and into the erection of mills as fast 
as the raw material warrants. Three hundred miles may now be 
added to the length of the cotton belt of commerce, and there is 
a probable extension in Arizona. Last year some _ experienced 
planters from the South Atlantic States, searching for cotton lands, 
took a fancy to Salt River Valley in Northeastern Arizona, where 
they at once put in seed. The result was so satisfactory that this 
year they have a respectable crop baled and awaiting the opening 
of the thirty-second parallel trans-continental railway in January 
next. The product per acre astonishes them, and so does the quality. 
Salt River Valley is thirty miles long and several miles broad and 
well watered. There are many fertile valleys equally adapted to cot- 
ton among the mountains north of the Gila and on the north side 
of the Southern Overland Railway. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 
The New York Stockholder says: “ Washington, the Capital of the 
Nation, growing to be one of the most beautiful cities in the world, 
has 120 miles of shade trees along its streets and public places, 
comprising over fifty thousand trees, of twenty-two different varie- 
ties. In fact all the streets, except the few devoted exclusively to 
business purposes, are lined with young vigorous trees. No other 
city in the world has anything to compare with them on the streets. 
Of pavements, there are of asphaltum and concrete (coal and tar) 
40 miles; stone block, 14; rough stone, 18; MacAdam, 7; gravel, 31; 
wood, 22, leaving streets and avenues unimproved, including thirty 
miles of graveled streets, 95 miles. Total carriage way in the city 
230 miles. 
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MANUFACTURE AND EXPORT OF SMALL ARMS. 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald says: “The census of 1870 
valued the product of small arms at $5,582,258; cost of materials 
was $1,100,999, and wages paid were $2,490,774; capital, $ 4,016,902 ; 
hands employed, 3,297. This is, doubtless, an undervaluation, for 
the export of that year amounted to $5,015,732. Of the stated value, 
Connecticut produced 40 per cent. or $2,222,873 in eight factories ; 
New York, $1,890,957 in eleven; Massachusetts, $865,481 in twelve ; 
and Rhode Island, $298,017 in one factory. From 1870 to 1880 in- 
clusive the value exported has been $ 44,024,777, the yearly export 
having varied between $13,463,916 in 1871, and $1,037,117 in 1872, 
according to the peace or war of Europe. Turkey has been our 
largest customer, and England next. The largest single purchase 
was by France in 1871, when $8,547,411 were paid us for fire arms. 
Greece also has made heavy purchases. 


SOUTHERN RESOURCES. 


The U. S. Economist says: ‘“ What has been accomplished west 
of the Mississippi in the last twenty years can be _ succcssfully 
repeated in the South. Already capitalists are turning their atten- 
tion to this section. They find a climate favorable to health, out- 
door labor, sheep husbandry and cattle herding; a soil rich and fer- 
tile, adapted for the growth of grains, fruits and vegetables; a country 
abounding in valuable mineral deposits and well timbered. Its water 
privileges are great, not only for transportation, but if utilized could 
set machinery and spindles enough in motion to largely supply the 
markets of the world with cotton and woolen fabrics. In the 
Southern States are grown the great staples of cotton, rice and 
sugar as well as tobacco. The cotton crop alone is worth annually 
$ 300,000,000. The annual returns from sugar, rice and tobacco in 
aggregate exceed this vast sum. In addition there are the yearly 
products from fruits, grains, -wool and cattle, which yield large 
revenues, and in addition the avails from mines and timber, which 
are considerable.” 


THE ¥ET1TY SYSTEM, 
In a book entitled A Hzstory of the Fetties at the Mouth of the 


Mississippi River, by E. C. Corthell, there is given the following 
table of the improvements of European rivers by jetties: 


Pres- 
Original Present Original ent 

Name of depth. depth. Name of depth. depth. 
River. Country. Feet. Feet. River: Country. Feet. eet, 
Danube.. Roumania. 7to1r. 20 .. Niemen.. Prussia.... 10 . 24 
Maas..... Holland... 10 o SS ce Teen. BU... a. ae 
Vistula.. Prussia.... 7 - io .. =Dvina... Russia..... - « 2 
Trave... Prussia.... 7 18 .. Windova_ Russia..... 4 9 
Oder .... Prussia.... 7 24 .. =Pernean.. Sweden.... 6 12 
Warne... Prussia.... 6 13... Nisse.... Sweden.... 5 12 
Persante. Prussia.... 4 15 .. Koune... Sweden.... 6 10 
Wipper.. Prussia.... 4 73 .. =Altra.... Sweden.... 6 9 
Prezel....  Prussia.... 12 20 .. Grenna.. Denmark... 5 13 

Stelpe.... Prussia.... 4 14 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The Pacific Railway contract was laid before the House of Par- 
liament on December toth. It is signed by Messrs. George Stephen, 
Duncan MclIntyre,.John J. Kennedy, R. B. Angus, Morton, Rose & 
Co., Kohn, Keinach & Co., and James J. Held, on behalf of the syn- 
dicate, and by Sir Charles Tupper for the -Government. The Union 
Pacific Railway as originally constructed is to be the standard for 
construction. The contractors are required to deposit $1,000,000 cash 
for its equipment, or approved securities, as 4& guarantee. The por- 
tion of the road from Winnepeg to the base of the Rocky Mountains 
is to be completed by June, 1885, and the whole line from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific by May, 1891. The Government will com- 
plete the portions of the road now under contract, and turn them 
Over to the syndicate, together with $ 25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres 
of land. The money and land are to be transferred in parcels as 
fast as each twenty miles is completed. The land will be alternate 
blocks of sixty acres each, extending back twenty-four miles, and 
selected entirely from the fertile belt. The road, its equipments and 
unsold land, are to be free from all kinds of taxation for twenty-five 
years. The capital of the company is fixed at $25,200,000 divided 
into shares of $100 each, and the directors will be empowered to 
bond the road for $10,000 per mile. 


DIVIDENDS OF GERMAN BANKS. 


The correspondence of the London Lconomzs¢t gives the following 
statistics in regard to the dividends paid by German banks in 
1879. Among the discounting banks (not including the note and 
mortgage banks ) thirty-four institutions with capitals not exceeding 
10,000,000 marks each, paid an average dividend of 5.9 per cent. on 
a share capital amounting to 144,000,000 marks. Ten banks with 
capital varying from ten to fifteen~ million marks each, paid an 
average dividend of 6.4 per cent. on a total capital of 115,700,000 
marks. Ten banks with a capital of over 15,000,000 marks each, 
paid 7.6 per cent. on a total capital of 322,500,000 marks. Four 
banks with a total capital of 47,000,000 marks, paid no dividend 
whatever. Four stockbrokers’ banks, with a combined capital of 
6,900,000 marks, paid an average dividend of 14.4 per cent. The 
Berlin Disconte-gesellschaft paid ten per cent. on 60,000,000 marks 
of capital, and the Berlin Cassenverein, which does all the clearing 
business for Berlin, paid 8.9 per cent. on 3,000,000 marks. ‘These 
sixty-four banks, with a united capital of 699,100,000 marks, paid an 
average dividend of 6.8 per cent. Twenty-six mortgage banks with 
a total capital of 194,200,000 marks, paid an average dividend of 5.6 
per cent. The seventeen note-issuing banks, with a combined capi- 
tal of 148,300,000 marks, paid on an average 5.3 per cent. in divi- 
dends. The average dividend of all the 107 banks of Germany, with a 
capital of 1,041,600,000 marks ($ 247,900,800 ), was 6.4 per cent. At 
the end of the year (September 30) the note-issuing banks had 
increased their circulation 130,000,000 marks, of which sum, 
120,000,000 were not covered by gold. “ 


BANKING IN SWITZERLAND. 


The plebiscitum in Switzerland on the proposed revision of the 
constitution to abolish the liberty of banks of issue and create a 
State bank, with a monopoly of issuing paper money, in their place, 
occurred October 31, and resulted in the defeat of the proposed 
amendment. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 


The second report of the trustees of the Glasgow Bank shows a 
much more hopeful condition of its affairs than had been anticipated. 
The total dividends so far paid amount to seventeen shillings on 
the pound sterling of its indebtedness. It is also stated that, after 
the payment of the remaining three shillings on the pound, there 
will remain a surplus of not less than £ 300,000 for division among 
the shareholders upon whom calls were made. It is believed this 
sum will be utilized by investment, instead of being returned in 
money to the shareholders. 


COTTON RAISING IN INDIA. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “Complaints are being made in India 
that:the subject of cotton cultivation does not receive at the hands 
of the Government the attention which it deserves. Both the 
acreage under cultivation and the yield per acre have been steadily 
decreasing for some years past, and there are not wanting those who 
assert that unless something is done the cultivation of cotton in 
India will be totally extinguished. For example: whereas the area 
under cultivation in 1875 was 11,547,809 ‘acres, it has sunk in 1878 to 
8,876,627 acres. Again, while the out-turn per acre was as high as 
111 lbs. in 1875—a figure still far below the American average—it 
had fallen in 1878 to 65 lbs.; this decrease of eighteen per cent. in 
production being accompanied by a decline of fifteen per cent. in 
price.”’ 


A LONG-LIVED ANNUITANT. 


The London 7zmes has the following: “ By the death of Elizabeth 
Mary, Dowager Viscountess Gort, the city of Rochester saves £ 425 
per annum under somewhat singular circumstances. In 1818 the Cor- 
poration of Rochester borrowed £ 5,000 of Lady Gort’s father, a Mr. 
Jones, the. repayment of which, it was arranged, should be in the 
shape of an annuity to Mr. Jones, and after his death to his daugh- 
ter, should she survive him. Owing, it is said, to medical certificates 
representing that the daughter was in anything but robust health, 
the corporation made the annuity £425. Mr. Jones’ daughter not 
only survived him, but had reached to the ripe age of eighty-nine 
when she died. Thus for sixty-two years the ratepayers of Rochester 
have been paying this annual charge of £425, so that for the 
£5,000 originally received £ 26,350 have been paid.” 


THE LARGEST ISLAND. 


It has hitherto been the custom of geographers to give the palm 
to Borneo as the largest island in the world, but this is decidedly 


‘an error. A careful estimate, founded on the most recent maps, 


shows that New Guinea is considerably the larger, and must for the 
future be accorded the first place. In shape, this island differs 
greatly from Borneo, being irregular, and much extended in a north- 
northwest and south-southeast direction, so that its greatest length 
is little short of 1,500 miles—a distance as great as the whole 
width of Australia from Adelaide to Port Darwin, or of Europe 
from London to Constantinople. Its greatest width is 410 milés; 
and, omitting the great peninsulas which form its two extremities, 
the central mass is about 700 miles long, with an average width of 
320 miles. 
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HORSE-FLESH EATING IN FRANCE. 


Some interesting statistics have been published by the society for 
promoting the use of horse flesh, and the flesh of asses and mules, 
as food, showing how steadily the consumption of these articles of 
diet has been increasing in Paris and the provinces since the found- 
ation of the society in 1866. The weight has increased from 171,300 
Ibs. in 1866 to 1,982,620 lbs. in 1879. In the principal cities of the 
provinces the consumption of horse flesh may be considered to have 
fairly taken root. At Marseilles, in 1870, there were 599 horses eaten; . 
1,031 in 1875, and 1,533 in 1878. At Nancy, 165 in 1873, over 350 in 
1876, and 705 in 1878; at Rheims, 291 in 1874,,423 in 1876, and 384 
in 1878; at Lyons, 1,839 in 1873, and 1,313 in 1875. In both the latter 
cases some difficulties had been thrown in the way by the town 
authorities, as was the case lately at Chalons-sur-Marne, where the 
Mayor fixed the price of the horse flesh at a higher rate than that 
of beef. The average price of horse meat per pound is from twenty- 
five to thirty centimes, which is equal to from five to six cents 
American currency. Each horse furnishes about 200 kilogrammes 
(4 cwt.) of meat, which is capable of being prepared in many ways, 
such as fot-au-feu, boiled, roast, hashed, haricot, jugged, fillet, etc. 


DECLIVITY OF RIVERS. 


A very slight declivity suffices to give the running motion to 
water. Three inches per mile in a smooth, straight channel gives 
a velocity of about three miles an hour. The Ganges, which 
gathers the waters of the Himalaya mountains, the loftiest in the 
world, is, at one hundred and eighty miles from its mouth, only 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea, and to fall 
these three hundred feet in the long course the water requires 
more than a month. The great river Magdalena, in South America, 
running for 1,000 miles between two ridges of the Andes, falls 
only one hundred feet in all that distance; above the commence- 
ment of the one thousand miles it is seen descending~-in rapids 
and cataracts from the mountains. The gigantic Rio de la Plata 
has so gentle a descent to the ocean that, in Paraguay, one 
thousand five hundred miles from its mouth, large ships are seen 
which have sailed against the current all the way by the. force of 
the wind alone—that is to say, which on the beautiful inclined 
plane of the stream, have been gradually lifted by the soft wind, 
and even against the current, to an elevation greater than that of 
our loftiest spires. 

YEWISH LONGEVITY. 

The London J/usurance Record says: “Dr. S. Gibbon, medical 
officer of health for the Holborn district, in his report for the 
past year, states that whatever may be the cause, there is no 
doubt but that a Jew’s life in London is, on the average, worth 
twice as many years’ as a Christian’s. The Hebrews of the 
metropolis are notoriously exempt from, tubercular and_ scrofula 
taint. It is very rare that one meets with pulmonary consump- 
tion amongst them. The medical officer of one of their large 
schools has remarked that their children do not die in anything 
a the same ratio as Gentile children, and in the district of 
Whitechapel, the medical officer of health has reported that on 
the north side of the High street, occupied by the Jews, the 
average death rate is twenty per thousand, whilst on the south 
side, occupied by English and Irish, it is forty-three per thousand.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BANKING INTEREST. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 


The fairness of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE between the conflicting 
interests of the different banking systems is commendable, as are its 
general soundness and conservatism; but sometimes, like all other 
human agencies, it errs. 

You advocate postal Savings banks “as long as it [the Federal 
Government ] continues to be a borrower and debtor.” What assur- 
ance can you give that when the Government is no longer “a _ bor- 
rower and a debtor” it will close up its banking offices and send its 
dealers back to the private citizens who now, as corporations, do that 
business ? 

On what ground do you propose for the Government to go into 
banking instead of running “a drug store and a wine cellar,” as 
Hamburg did in Adam Smith’s day? Or monopolizing the manufac- 
ture of sealing-wax, like Austria? 

Your Eastern professors and journalists have lately written a good 
deal about “communism,” and your millionaires are said to be 
uneasy about it. It is strange to me that you cannot see that you 
yourselves are the only practicers of communism in the country, 
when you continue to throw branch after branch of private busi- 
ness into the hands of the Federal Government. There is a Zézers 
etat in this country that will one day grow tired of this select 
communism for the benefit of a party and certain classes in it, and 
will join the “reds” so that it may have something to say about 
the management of this commune that you Eastern men of the 
Hamiltonian school are persistently forcing us into. 

If men are to have the use of the public credit gratis for purposes 
of circulation because they own bonds, you are in danger of being 
compelled to issue it for the same purpose to others because they 
own farms, before you are done with them. 

am aware that the East trusts in the w/¢éma ratio reguim.: so 
does Russia. A strict observance of an old and forgotten instru- 
ment written by James Madison, is a better reliance. 
Respectfully, 
GEO. WILSON, 
President Lafayette Co. Bank. 
LEXINGTON, Mo., Dec. 8, 1880. 


[Our correspondent raises a good many questions, within a very 
short compass, and, as usual with him, puts his points sharply. The 
acceptance by the Government of money on deposit, to be applied 
to the payment of already existing debts, would be no ground for 
continuing to receive such deposits after existing debts are finally 
discharged. It might as well be said that the Government should not 
borrow on- new bonds in order to take up the fives and sixes of 
1881, lest it might be a precedent for issuing new bonds after all 
debts had been gotten rid of. As to the idea that if Government 
bonds are accepted as security for circulating notes, farms ought also 
to be accepted, the answer is ready. Bonds are a _ proper security 
because cash is realizable upon them at any time without sacrifice, 
which is not true of farms.—Epb. B. M.] 
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COMPTROLLER KNOX’S ADDRESS AT BOSTON. 


We give below portions of the very able and interesting address 
delivered by Comptroller Knox in Boston, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber. The portions which we omit are chiefly upon the topics dis- 
cussed in the Comptroller's annual report, which appeared in our 
last number. Indeed, Mr. Knox stated, in commencing his address 
at Boston, that it would consist to some extent of the financial 
views and exhibits which he had prepared for an official report. 

The Comptroller shows that the fundamental idea upon which our 
present National banking system rests, that of basing the note cir- 
culation upon the guarantee of National securities, was suggested by 
Alexander Hamilton, at the very commencement of the Government 
of the United States under the present Constitution. He also shows 
that it was afterwards advanced at various times, notably in 1815, 
and by Albert Gallatin in 1831, Mr. Gallatin’s only objection to it 
being that the then existing securities of the United States were 
likely soon to disappear by being paid off. 

In the light of the admitted success of our present system, as it 
was established in 1863 and 1864, it is at first a little difficult to 
realize that it could have encountered at the outset the doubts, mis- 
givings and opposition which are described in the clear and careful 
narration of the Comptroller. But in this case, all is well that ends 
well. To the exertions of Messrs. Chase, Sherman, Spaulding, Hooper 
and their coadjutors, and to the good fortune of the Republic, we owe 
the happy result, which has been to evolve from the disasters and 
exigencies of the Civil War a system of banking, which, however 
admirable in itself, could not probably ever have prevailed under 
any other circumstances over the influences opposed to it. 


On the evening of Saturday, November 27, the dinner of the Boston 
Merchants’ Association took place. The occasion was rendered one of special 
interest by the presence of the Hon. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who had come from Washington by invitation of the association, to 
deliver an address before it on the National banking system. The members, 
therefore, assembled in unusual numbers, nearly one hundred and fifty of them 
being present, and there was a'so a large number of invited guests. Among 
them were the Hon. George C. Richardson, Mr. M. P. Kennard, Assistant 
Treasurer; Collector Beard, the Hon. Daniel Needham, John Hainmar-Slough, 
of New York; Mr. Charles O. Billings, Bank Commissioner ; Mr. E. H. Has- 
kell. and the following Presidents of National banks of that city: Messrs. Asa 
P. Potter, E. C. Sherman, Charles B. Hall, Charles Guild, W. W. Kimball, 
T. P. Beal, William H. Goodwin, D. R. Whitney, Isaac Pratt, Jr . Seth Turner, 
C. H. Warner, James Adams, Geo. S. Bullen, Oliver Ditson, Henry A. Rice, 
R. S. Covel, William P. Hunt, S. S_ Blanchard, S. F. Williams and ©, |. 
Bishop. Among the members of the Club preséht were Messrs. Ezra Farns- 
worth, Isaac Fenno, David G. Webster, Weston Lewis. Charles Whitten, 
William B. Ward, Cyrus Wakefield, George O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, 
Ianiel W. Taft, Jacob Edwards, George A. Miner, N. W. Farley, Mr. Jack- 
son, of Jackson, Mandell and Daniel; C. B Case and Moses W. Richardson. 
A reception was given by Mr. Knox, in one of the parlors, between half-past 
five and half-past six, and the company then proceeded to the dining hall 
The dinner gave perfect satisfaction. The Germania orchestra furnished music. 
At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. John A. Ordway, President of the Asso- 
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ciation, called the company to order, and, after a brief speech, in which he 
said the association now had two hundred and twelve of the leading firms 
of the city represented on its list of members, and gave an interesting sketch 
of the banking system of twenty-five years ago, presented Mr. Knox He 
was listened to with close attention and frequently applauded. 

At the conclusion of the address, Mr. Charles B. Hall, President of the 
Boston National Bank, was introduced. He said that he considered the Na- 
tional banking system the best system in the world on which to base a paper 
circulation, and that we want such legislation as will continue it. Some of 
the disadvantages which, he claimed, have made banking very poor business 
during the past five years were alluded to, and a decrease of taxation was 
urged. Mr. Hall claimed that the tax on deposits is very unjust, because it 
is a tax on a debt payable on demand. No other country that he knew of 
taxed a debt for purposes of revenue. The requirement of a reserve in New 
York he also thought a disadvantage. If the present laws continue, he pre- 
dicted a majority of the National banks will have to surrender their charters. 
Mr. Hall further explained that the taxes now imposed on National banks are 
no longer needed for revenue, , 

The-Hon. George C. Richardson was then called on. He spoke in an in- 
teresting manner of some of his business experiences. The great contrasts be- 
tween banking now and in the early days of the Union Bank, just after the 
Revolution, were alluded to. At one time Secretary Hamilton wanted a loan 
of $80,o0co from each of three banks, and wrote that his course in funding 
the National debt would depend upon the answers to these proposals for a 
total loan of only $240,000! Mr. Richardson spoke of the days wken he 
sent goods to Illinois by way of New Orleans, for which four months’ time 
was necessary. Then, realizing on one’s currency was as much of a job as 
negotiating a loan is now. ‘The silver question was alluded to as the most 
important now before the business community, and Congress was advised that 
it could be in no better business this winter than attending to it. <A curious 
incident was related of a vote of the Union Bank to loan Governor John 
Hancock any sum he might wish, not exceeding $2,000, for any time he 
might wish, not exceeding sixty days. This showed the great changes in 
business conditions. At the close of the speaking, thanks were returned to 
Comptroller Knox for coming from Washington expressly to make his address, 


ADDRESS OF COMPTROLLER KNOX. 


Your cordial invitation reached me when I was busily engaged in studies 
and investigations, the result of which it is my duty annually to present to 
Congress, but I could not resist the opportunity for the first time to address 
an audience composed of the business men of Boston; and it is proper at 


this point to say that a considerable portion of my address will consist of 


the work upon which I was then engaged. 

There are many people who claim to have originated the National banking 
system, and the Secretary of the Treasury, as well as myself, frequently 
receive letters from persons who believe themselves entitled to consideration 
on that account, and one or two have printed pamphlets to prove the validity 
of their claims. If I were asked who first suggested the National banking 
system, J should answer, unhesitatingly, ALEXANDER HAMILTON; for it was 
Hamilton who, before he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, on being 
asked by Washington, ‘‘ What is to be done with our terrible debt?” 
answered : ‘* Bank on it; it is our available capital, and the best in the world.”’ 
If any gentleman here is interested in this subject, let him apply to some one 
of the well-filled libraries for which Boston is noted, and obtain the volume of 
Analectic Magazine, for 1815, which was published in Philadelphia during that 
year. On page 489 of the December number of that year he will find an arti- 
cle signed ‘*W.,” entitled ‘‘ Banks and Paper Currency.” The article is a 
sprightly review of an essay also published in Philadelphia, entitled *‘ The His- 
tory of a Little Frenchman and His Bank Notes—Rags, Rags, Rags.” The 
story of the Little Frenchman, according to the reviewer, was something like 
this: He arrived in Savannah, Ga., from Cuba, with a portmonnaie filled with 
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gold, and traveled northward through that State and the States of North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, to Boston, by stage— 
a journey employing about four weeks’ time, including tarries by the way. At 
nearly every tavern ‘at which he stopped for meals or lodging he paid gold, 
and received in exchange for the remainder not gold, but the paper currency 
of that particular locality. This consisted of the promises to pay, sometimes of 
the local banks, chartered by the States, but more generally the promises to 
pay (afterwards designated as ‘‘shin-plasters”) of the tavern-keepers and 
store-keepers along the route. Having arrived in Boston with his large 
portemonnaie much lighter, but greatly expanded by the paper currency of the 
country, he was advised to seek a dealer in uncurrent money and dispose of 
its contents. He found the contents chiefly worthless, and, upon asking what 
he was to do with this currency, was advised that the only recourse was to 
travel homeward by the same route, taking care to stop at the same taverns, 
and thus obtain the worth of his money. The Frenchman followed the advice, 
in part, at least, for, on his arrival in Philadelphia, either himself or some one 
else published the pamphlet referred to, which contained an account of his 
grievances, If any New England bookworm shall chance to find this pamphlet, 
he or she will do me a great favor by informing me of it, for I have no doubt 
it contains a more accurate account of the kind of currency then in circulation, 
than any publication extant. * 

The magazine writer to whom I have referred, and whose article was a 
review of the pamphlet of the Frenchman, proposed that the public funds 
should serve, in the absence of specie, as the basis and support and limit 
of a paper currency. The proposition was ‘‘that the banks be obliged, 
until they can resume specie payments, to pay their notes in sums not less than 
$100, in United States six-per-cent. stock at par; or, if the stock bore a less 
rate of interest, at the price of that stock in the market.” It was claimed that 
this would be a certain check against the immoderate issue of paper money. 
Most of the banks, it was urged, held considerable amounts of such funds, pur- 
chased at a low price, and could realize a profit by using it in payment of their 
debts. If the proposed convertibility were authorized, their notes, then so 
much- depreciated, would at once appreciate in value. The six-per-cent. stock 
at par was proposed as a standard by which to fix the minimum value of 
bank notes, such notes being convertible, at the option of the holders, into 
stock at its market price, so that $100 of the notes might be better, but not 
better than $100 of six-per-cent. stock. 

It was also proposed that a National bank should be established, with the 
obligation, under a heavy specific penalty, of paying its notes and debts of 
every kind in cash or in funded stock. 

The State banks would be compelled to adopt a similar system, or, wnat 
would amount to the same thing, to pay their notes with the notes of this 
National institution. The success of the plan would not be doubtful if Congress 
could be persuaded to provide for the payment of the interest of the National 
debt in specie. Nothing but necessity can excuse the payment of the National 
creditors with depreciated money. During the war that necessity existed, but 
it exists no longer. To provide the means for the payment of the interest on 
the public debt, it was proposed that the duties upon imports be receivable in 
coin only. The payment of the interest of the public debt in specie, combined 
with the assurance of the National good will, security and resources, would 
soon impart to the whole capital a specie value ; that capital would then become 
a solid foundation for a paper currency—a standard to measure it and keep it 
steady—inferior only to specie itself. With such a support we know 
not whether such a currency might not be” permanently ‘adopted as an 
improvement in political economy. There would be no danger of an over-issue, 
for no man of ordinary prudence will retain, in his possession, paper money 
for which he has not good use, when he can immediately convert that money 


* The Boston Advertiser, of December 3, 1880, states that this pamphlet, which is not in 
the Congressional Library, has been found in the Boston Public Library, and is included in a 
volume of Zracts, No. 22, which forms a part of the Barton Library, and though it contains 
the adventures of the little Frenchman, it is an argument against the trashy paper money of 
that day. 
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into ‘* well-secured, readily salable stock, yielding an annual interest, paid in 
specie.” Such a plan, it was contended, would be likely to result in establish- 
ing a uniform currency. It would create an additional demand for the public 
funds, and increase their value. The banks weuld be obliged to invest their 
capital in National stock to answer the demands of their creditors, and it 
would, of course, be for their interest to keep up its price, by which means 
public and private credit would be indissolubly linked together, and a new 
moral bond acquired to strengthen the Union. The various currencies, as they 
now exist, are not congenial, but rather adverse to the union of the States. Were 
they separated, each bank might, nevertheless, preserve a certain credit, but 
on the proposed plan a separation would ruin them all; and this fact affords an 
additional argument for the issue of a currency which would habituate the 
people to regard the faith of their Federal Government as the standard of 
value ; which would facilitate loans should a war for the maintenance of our 
rights become unavoidable; which would identify every man’s fortune, as well 
as his freedom, with the general security. 

Albert Gallatin, also, in the year 1831, proposed a plan similar to our 
present system, in his celebrated essay of that year. A sum, usually somewhat 
exceeding the capital of the Bank of England, is permanently loaned by that 
institution to the Government, and these funds are held,-in the language of 
Gallatin, as the best security to the holders of its notes, and to depositors. In 
discussing the propriety and practicability of incorporating a similar provision 
into the banking system of the United States, Mr. Gallatin found the only 
objection to lie in the fact that, while in England the large amount of the 
public debt, as compared with the capital of the banks, enabled the latter to 
use such debt as a security for their circulating notes, in the United States the 
banking capital of the country was necessarily so much larger than the entire 
amount of all other public stocks that such a measure was impracticable. 

At the date of Mr. Gallatin’s essay the debt of the Government was in 
process of rapid reduction, and, within the next four years, was entirely ex- 
tinguished, while the banking capital was largely above 200,000,000, and 
rapidly growing with the increasing commerce of the country. Under these 


circumstances he suggested a resort to mortgages on real estate for want of 


public stock, which plan, however, he found liable to the objection that the 
accommodations which the banks could, in that case, afford to individuals 
might be too much curtailed, and he concludes that, ‘‘if these objections can 
be removed, the plan proposed would give to the banking system of the United 
States a solidity and inspire a confidence which it cannot otherwise possess.”’ 
The original National Bank Act of Feb. 25, 1863, did not pass Congress 
without encountering great opposition. Secretary Chase first suggested the 
preparation of the bill, and it was largely through his influence that it finally 
became a law. He recommended its passage in his report to Congress in 
December, 1861, and briefly but clearly stated the outlines of the system. 
He favored the gradual issue of National bank notes to replace the existing 
State bank currency, in preference even to the issue of demand notes of the 


Government payable in coin. The National Bank was Act prepared, in accord-. . 


ance with his views, chiefly by E. G. Spaulding, of New York, and Samuel 
Hooper, of Massachusetts, who were members of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and, during the month of December, 1861, it was printed for the use of 
that committee, and by favor of the first-named gentleman I have a copy of it 
in my possesssion. The bill encountered most earnest opposition in the com- 
mittee, which was busily engaged on the loan and internal revenues bills and 
other important work of the session, and it was finally laid aside by the 
committee. In his report for 1862, Secretary Chase again, notwithstanding 
the suspension of specie payments which had taken place, earnestly advo- 
cated the measure. He presented in a masterly manner, and at considerable 
length, the arguments for and against the system, and urgently renewed his 
previous recommendation for its passage. He said among the adventages 
which would arise from its passage would be ‘‘that the United States bonds 
would be required for banking purposes, a steady market would be established, 
and their negotiation greatly facilitated; a uniformity of price for the bonds 
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would be maintained at a rate above funds of equal credit, but not available 
to banking associations, It is not easy to appreciate the full benefits of such 
conditions to a Government obliged to borrow ;’”’ it will ‘*‘ reconcile as far as 
practicable the interests of existing institutions with those of the whole peo- 
ple,” and will supply ‘‘a firm anchorage to the union of the States.” The 
bill is said to have had the sanction of every member of the administration, 
and President Lincoln earnestly advocated its passage in his annual message in 
1362, and in 1863 he said: ‘‘The enactment by Congress of a National bank- 
ing law has proved a valuable support of the public credit, and the general 
legislation in relation to loans has fully answered the expectations of its favor- 
ers. Some amendments may be required to perfect existing laws, but no 
change in their principles or general scope is* believed to be needed.’, Again, 
in 1864, he favored the taxation of the issues of State banks and the substitu- 
tion of National bank notes therefor. 

About fourteen months thereafter the same bill, which had been printed for 
the use of the Committee of Ways and Means, was introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Sherman, and referred to the Finance Committee, from which it was 
reported by him on February 2, 1863, with amendments. Ter days later it 
passed that body by a vote of twenty-three to twenty-one, and on the 2oth of 
the same month it also passed the House of Representatives by a vote of sev- 
enty-eight to sixty-four. A majotity of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
was opposed to the bill. The eminent Senator Collamer, of Vermont, opposed 
it with great earnestness, and one of the most hospitable, genial and popular 
senators from the West told me that he was opposed to the bill, but was 
persuaded by Secretary Chase to vote in committee in favor of its report. 
‘“‘If it should turn out to be a good measure,” he said, ‘‘it will be well; if 
not, my vote wll stand recorded against it on its final passage.” Senator 
Collamer, in his speech in the Senate, Feb. 11, 1863, said: ‘‘It will be 
found that the people will not break up their present system of banking, 
interwoven as it is with all their transactions, bound up as their business life 
is with it, to establish banks under this bill, and they will never buy United 
States stocks for this purpose.” One of his reasons for opposing the bill was 
that the schools of some of the New England States were supported by the 
tax fund collected from the existing State banks. Senator Harris of New York, 
who afterward voted for the bill, proposed an amendment, Feb. 9, 1863, 
authorizing State banks to receive circulation under State charters, and said: 
‘* The banks in the State of New York can, I believe, be induced, without 
surrendering their charters as State-banking associations, to take out circula- 
tion under the provisions of this bill, but I do not suppose that a single 
banking institution in the State of New York would ever be induced to sur- 
render the privileges it derives under the State law, and become an associa- 
tion organized under the provisions of this act.” 

Senator Sherman managed the bill in the Senate with his usual well-known 
ability and tact. 

On Feb. 10, he summed up the whole question when he said: ‘* We have 
but four expedients from which to choose: First, to repeal the Sub-Treasury 
Act, and use the paper of local banks as currency; secondly, to increase the 
issue largely of United States notes; thirdly, to organize a system of National 
banks ; and, fourthly, to sell the bonds of the United States in open market.” 
Among those who voted in its favor on its final passage in the Senate were 
Chandler and Howard of Michigan, Sherman and Wade of Ohio, Wilmot of 
Pennsylvania, with Morrill of* Maine, and six other New England senators, 
among whom was Fessenden, who was Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and also Summer and Wilson, far nolie fra- 
trum. Three senators only from the Middle States voted in its favor ( Harris, 
Ten Eyck and Wilmot). The two senators from Vermont (Collamer and 
Foote ) voted against it, and one from Connecticut (Dixon), and seven from 
the Middle States, among whom were Cowan of Pennsylvania and King of 
New York. In the passage of the act in the House, some of the most 
eminent of the representatives from New England and. New York, now dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate, voted against it. The bill was thoroughly 
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revised, discussed and re-passed a little more than one year afterward ( June 
3, 1864), all of the Senators from New England then voting in its favor, 
including Collamer and Foote from Vermont, and all of the senators from the 
Middle States who were present, except the senators from Pennsylvania and 
from Delaware. It received the support and vote also of many senators 
from the West, among whom were Sherman, Ramsey, Lane of Indiana, Doo- 
little and Trumbull, the latter having previously voted against it.* 

In the House it received the votes generally of the Republican members 
from New England and New York, including such names as Blaine, Morrill ‘of 
Vermont, Dawes and Boutwell of Massachusetts, Stevens of Pennsylvania, 
Windom of Minnesota, Allison uf Iowa, and last, but not least, also the vote 
of a young man who had just left the army, with a brilliant- record, to 
enter upon his duties as a representative—James A. Garfield, who was subse- 
quenty Chairman of the Bank and Currency Committee of the House and 
always a staunch friend of the National banking system. 

It was not surprising that the bill should encounter opposition from sena- 
tors and representatives from New England and New York. The State of 
Massachusetts had a model banking law, with the exception that it did not 
require the circulation to be secured, It required a reserve to be held; it 
required frequent examinations by bank commissioners; and your excellent 
Sutfolk system enforced the prompt redemption of all New England notes in 
coin in Boston. Many unsound banks were organized in other parts of New 
England, but the currency of these banks was almost certain not to be circu- 
lated at home, but in the far West. New York had also its excellent free- 
banking system, which required United States and its own State bonds to be 
deposited as security for circulating notes, and the banks of that State looked 
with great disfavor upon any system which should require examinations, reserves 
or other important restrictions looking beyond the safety and prompt redemp- 
tion of the circulating notes. 

The National bank system has now been in operation nearly eighteen years. 
The act passed two years before the surrender of Gen, Lee’s army at Ap- 
pomattox Court House, and has since been in continuous operation for sixteen 
years, ‘‘including a period during which,” to quote a distinguished statesman, 
‘‘we have had a Babel of conflicting theories upon financial questions. Every 
exploded financial dogma of the last two hundred years has been revived and 
advocated. Congress and political parties have been agitated and convulsed 
by the discussion of old and new schemes to escape from the control of the 
universal laws of value, and to reach prosperity and wealth without treacing 
the time-worn path of honest industry and solid values.”t In this connec- 
tion the writer above referred to recalls an evening at Mr. Chase’s own 
residence, when the bank and currency questions were informally discussed. 
In the course of the conversation Mr. Chase asked for a definition of motion, 
when some one answered: ‘‘ Matter is inert; spirit alone can move; there- 
fore, motion is the spirit of God made manifest in matter.” To which the 
secretary replied: ‘‘If that is a good definition, then legal-tender notes must 
be the devil made manifest in paper, for no man can foresee what mischief 
they may do when they are once let loose.” 


* The following was the vote in the Senate at each date: 

Feb, 13, 1863. Yeas—Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, 
Harding, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Sher- 
man, Sumner, Ten kyck, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot and Wilson of Masschusetts - 23. 

Nays—Carlisle, Collamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Foote, Grimes, Hendcrson, Hicks, Ken- 
nedy, King, Latham, McDougal, Powell, Rice, Richardson, Saulsbury, Trumbull, Turpie, Wall, 
and Wilson of Missouri—2t. , 

May 10, 1864, Yeas—Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Converse, Dixon, Doolittle, Fes- 
senden, Foote, Foster, Hale, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Lane of 
Kansas,- Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Van Winkie, Wilkinson, Willey and Wilson—3o. 

Nays—Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, Grimes, Henderson, Powell, Richardson, Riddle and Sauls- 

ury—g. 

rere. Carlisle, Harding, Harris, Hendricks, Hicks, McDougal, Nesmith, Wade 
an right. 

i The Currer.cy Conflict,’’ Atlantic Monthly, February, 1876. 
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More than a year before the passage of the National Bank Act ( December 
1861) in the report already referred to, Secretary Chase said : 

‘*[n this plan the people, in their ordinary business, would find the advant- 
ages of uniformity in currency; of uniformity in security; of effectual 
safeguard, if effectual safeguard is possible against depreciation, and of protec- 
tion from losses in discounts and exchanges, while in the operations of the 
Government, the people would find the further advantage of a large demand 
for Government securities, of increased facilities for obtaining the loans required 
by the war, and of some alleviation of the burdens on industry through a 
diminution in the rate of interest, or a participation in the profit of circulation, 
without risking the perils of a great money monopoly. A further and important 
advantage to the people may be reasonably expected in the increased security 
of the Union. springing from the common interest in its preservation, created 
by the distribution of its stocks to associations throughout the country as the 
basis of their circulation.” 

And, again, in 1862, he said: 

‘Tt seems difficult to conceive of a note circulation which will combine 
higher Jocal and general credit than this. After a few years no other circula- 
tion would be used, nor could the issues of the National circulation be easily 
increased beyond the legitimate demands of business. . . The issue of 
United States notes, if exclusive, is hazardous and temporary. The security 
by National bonds of similar notes furnished to banking associations is com- 
paratively safe and permanent, and with this use may be connected for the 
present, and occasionally, as circumstances may require, hereafter, the use of 
ordinary United States notes in limited amounts. . . . If temporarily these 
associations redeem their issues with United States notes, resumption of specie 
payments will not thereby be delayed or endangered, but hastened and 
secured ; for just as soon as victory shall restore peace, the ample revenue 
already secured by wise legislation will enable the Government, through ad- 
vantageous purchases of specie, to replace at once large amounts, and at no 
distant day, the whole of this circulation by coin, without detriment to any 
interest, but, on the contrary, with great and manifest benefit to all interests. 
The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere paper-money scheme, but, on 
the contrary, a series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to gold 
and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and measure of value recog- 
nized by the Constitution.” 

These anticipations have, with a single exception, all been realized. The 
National banks have continually held nearly one-fifth of the bonds of the 
United States, thus enhancing their value and the credit of the Government, 
so that, when recently they were returned to us, in large amounts from abroad, 
they were taken at home without depreciation. The banks have also furnished 
a currency both safe and uniform. The whole circulation of the country, both 
paper and coin, bears the impress of the nation, and both alike are of equal 
value. But the paper circulation of the country does not yet consist of Na- 
tional bank notes only. 

The banks receive but a small profit upon circulation; the exchanges of 
the people, amounting to $4,000,000,000 annually, are made at a minimum 
point, and almost without any cost; the rates of interest have been largely 
reduced ; the losses by failures to the depositor have, in the aggregate, been 
but a trifle in comparison with those of previous banking systems; the losses 
of the banks themselves, through unfortunate loans and investments, amount- 
ing to $ 100,000,000, have been promptly liquidated, and the present large 
surplus, the gradual result of good business“management, is a safety fund 
against future disasters. The present unbounded prosperity of the country, 
and its unprecedented productions, prevent for a time the proper action in 
reference to the weak points of our currency system; but there is no goo 
reason why the only remaining prediction of Secretary Chase may not be ful- 
filled—namely, that the legal-tender notes will be rapidly withdrawn, ‘‘and no 
other circulation used” but convertible bank notes and coin of a true standard. 


In the concluding portions of his address, the Comptroller sketches 
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the financial progress since resumption, and points out how much 
more freely and at what lower rates loans have been obtainable, and 
especially in the interior portions of the country. He notes, what 
may surprise some persons, that the National banks in the com- 
mercial cities have loaned more money in proportion to their 
deposits than the country banks. He advises that the banks should 
keep their reserves largely in the metallic form, and points out that 
they naturally prefer gold to silver for their reserves, inasmuch as 
there is danger that silver may fall relatively to gold. Such a 
preference, he argues, is only the ordinary kind of prudence which 
men exercise in other affairs, and is not to be attributed to any 
prejudice or special antagonism in respect to the white metal. 

He concludes with the seasonable warning that the present pros- 
perous condition of business will not last forever, and that cautious 
bankers will keep themselves always prepared for those periods of 
depression which inevitably recur in the progress of affairs. , 





5 hn Oa 


THE MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 


We are indebted to Mr. Frederick E. Richards, Bank Examiner, for the 
ollowing summary, in advance of his annual report. It shows the condition of 
the Savings banks of Maine on November Ist, 1880 : 


ee eo edited cddedeennensceaneewwss 55 
“ © Gee she hccscestececcccccsesccecens cove 80,947 
Amount deposited the past year.............-cceececcees $ 2,050,028 49 
u WHEETEOR POT FORE 2 cccciccccccccccccces seen 81,845 46 
Net increase of deposits past year................--eeeee 1,968,183 03 
u eG eT ee eee 87,907 65 
Average dividend made the past year.................... 41% per cent. 
AGGREGATE LIABILITIES, 
Nid od ne sh RR ae kdd aA alae ene mainte $ 23,277,675 82 
EE GUNN cn cnncpsecdotcnenye ooee deseeneneecesewsss 607, 6 
I ne cand vodinceeecdeexcadovaedibe eenee 666,631 28 
SD CITE TUN 6 cevccecccvcesecsecscncoss Seanoes 739,339 50 
IS on dene vdus moan nd obedniees sosenwaute oes 54,712 59 





$ 25,345,988 82 
AGGREGATE RESOURCES, 


United States bonds........ pik Chanenenebennbeeenes $ 4,185,911 09 
ee en 6 vce eee eEnes mene 68,125 00 
ne. inte cree eure esarneneementene -*  75145,774 80 
i i aa ak aie mht dnl nine abies 2,307,088 72 
A ee re a owcewe ‘snneeneness 1,114,473 96 
I ah a ad ai lang ee digits 774,806 33 
PROGE QUIRES OWE 6 oc cccccccccccce (epebetbesebe dquk wees 1,124,144 30 
Loans on mortgages of real estate..........c0.cceeeeees 5,239,463 28 
” » collaterals......... dinbdinnatien Sbeedensonceuneen 2,065, 
ER Pare papintetietionbrnenibeaten@n ssomaiiaie 1,261,024 32 





$ 25,345,988 82 


In 1877 and 1878 thirteen Savings banks reduced deposit accounts under law 
of 1837. In 1880 seven have wholly or partially restored to old depositors, viz. : 


yo wae County reduction 20 per cent., 10 per cent. restored. 


Auburn u 15 u 10 u a 
Bridgton " 25 “ 27 w " 
Calais " 25 " 10 " " 
Dexter u 50 ” 25 " " 
Franklin County “ 25 ” 10 u " 
Skowhegan u 25 “ 12% ” 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The annual report of Secretary Sherman contains the following statement 
of the ordinary revenues from all sources for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1880 : 





Ee ee ee rer er $ 186,522,064 60 
i ek ee tee eRe eabbedeseeekaeks 124,009,373 92 
cs dace ci cingaaben ed eededieescssceues hd 1,016,506 60 
From tax on circulation and deposits of National banks........... 7,014,971 41 
From repayment of interest by Pacific railway companies.......... 1,707,307 18 
From sinking fund for Pacific railway companies.................. 786,621 22 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, &c.............ccccccecececes 1,148,800 16 
From fees—consular, letters patent and lands.................00+- 2,337,029 00 
From proceeds of sales of Government property...... (edeeddnengee 282,616 50 
i ees ebekeniteseseewes eae’ 2,792,186 78 
From revenues of the District of Columbia....................... 1,809,469 70 
From miscellaneous sources............... cubbseedadeewedmendvede 4,099,603 838 

Te TT ee ee er ae Ee $ 333,526,610 98 

The ordinary expenditures for the same period were : 

For civil expenses....... jsuwivees icsesa ten Riad died eee ekeeus $ 15,693,963 55 
ee teed thee dG ied besekeeehensbewenseart 1,211,490 58 
i i a i 5,945.457 09 
For pensions, including $ 19,311,025.20 arrears of pensions......... 56,777,174 44 


For the-military establishment, including river and harbor improve- 


I EEE OO OO SOIT OO PE PET 
For the naval establishment, including vessels, machinery and im- 


38,116,916 22 














I EE Ds 66.4.606.0050600 050s sons sane sewesneneeés 13,530,984 74 
For miscellaneous expenditures, including public buildings, light- 
houses and collecting the revenue................ TTTTTT TT Tee eo 34,535,691 00 
For expenditure on account of the District of Columbia........... 3,272,384 63 
i eM Mi cc kn se bebe sb anesveke sed beesceoens 95,757:545 11 
Pe I Ge Te Go. ovo vc cvicercweseccsecccesccccese 2,795,320 42 
I IIB oii iva ncencinsendecceneesds $ 267,642,957 78 
rE nds kind SOLO THERE N nOnesncenesseesseen 65,883,653 20 
Which, with an amount drawn from cash balance in Treasury of. 8,084,434 21 
ee eT er Ea eee $ 73,968,087 41 
Was applied to the redemption : 
ks cae ace nines sdk eabeeeenahes $ 73,652,900 00 
Of fractional currency for the sinking fund....................0.-- 251,717 41 
SE EE OS Ee oc ncccccewnrvesesesedeccescceceesseeweusesess 40,000 00 
Ne i i CLEAN EL ERRREE Oren deeds Rees ~en ewes 100 00 
EES eI NE ee en 25 00 
dia sg dled ke waedladdieas baiioneee 16,500 00 
ius canes 6 tsd0b esses oaks odeesenadsensewere 2,650 00 
I ee eee ; 3,700 00 
Of old demapd motes...........sceeeeeceeceeerecsseeteceeeeeeeece 495 00 
WO. 0 a occ Goce cee TEP TT TE TOC T TUTTE TCT OTe Tee - $73,968,087 41 


The amount due the sinking fund for this year was $37,931,643.55. There 
was applied thereto, from the redemption of bonds and fractional currency, as 
shown in the above statement, the sum of §$ 73,904,617.41, an excess of 
$ 35,972,973.86 over the amount actually required for the year. 

The requirements of the sinking-fund law have been substantially observed, 
and the principal of the public debt, less cash in the Treasury and exclusive 
of accruing interest, has been reduced from §$ 2,756,431,571.43, its highest 
point, which it reached on August 31, 1865, to $1,890,025,740.89 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1880—a reduction of $ 866,405,830. 54. ies 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES COMPARED. 


Conpared with the previous fiscal year the receipts for 1830 have increased 
$ 62,629,438.23. in the following items: In customs revenue, $ 49,272.016.90 ; 
in internal revenue, $ 10,447,763.34; in sales of public lands, $91,725 54; in 
tax on circulation and deposits of National banks, $ 267,471.12 ; in proceeds of 
sales of Government property, $ 101,487.69; in consular fees, $ 142,551.32; in 
Custom-house fees, $92,403.63; in steamboat fees, . $12,063.39; in marine 
hospital tax, $ 27,183.29; in interest on Indian trust funds, $640,901.59 ; in 
sales of Indian lands, $272,883.54; in deposits by individuals for surveying 
public lands, $ 389,062.33; and in miscellaneous items, $880,924 55. There 
was a decrease of $2,930,011.71, as follows: In premium on_ loans, 
$ 1,496,943.25; in repayment of interest by Pacific railway companies, 
$ 999,833.85 ; in profits on coinage, $132,751.89 ; in premium on sales of coin, 
$ 8,104.38; in customs, fines, penalties and for feitures,$ 39,726.78 ; in customs, 
emolument fees, $ 4,748.35, and in unenumerated items, $ 247,903.21—making 
a net increase in the receipts, from all sources, for the year, of $59,699,426. 52. 

The net expenditures show an increase over the previous year of $25, 190, 360. 48, 
as follows: In the Interior Department, $ 22, 395,040.06 ; ( Indians, $ 739,348.01, 
and pensions, $ 21,655,692.05 ); in premium on bonds purchased, $ 2,795,320. 42. 
There was a decrease of $ 24,495,286.23, as follows: In the War Department, 
$ 2, 308,744.51; in the Navy Department, $1,588.142.10; in the interest on 
public debt, $9,570,373.89, and in the civil and miscellaneous, $ 11,028,025. 73 
—imaking a net increase in the expenditures for the year of $695,074.25. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1881 AND 1882. 
For the present fiscal year the revenue, actual and estimated, is as follows : 
For the remain- 


hor the quarter ing three-quarters 
ended Sept. 30, 1880. of the year. 








Source. Actual. Estimated. 
each kenebeeael steers eenauel $ 56,395,143 44 .$138.604,856 56 
PU SRS GIB n cc cccccccecesceccesscesens 32,430,422 38 . 97,503,577 62 
POON GUS GE MUS BIG ices cc cscccccscgscncess 434,590 66 . 765,429 34 
From tax on circulation and deposits of National 
IE tndb 00006000660 ecesesniveneeseeeneteosen 3,933,349 37 . 3,190,653 63 

From repayment of interest by Pacific Railway 
CAR 6s ecsnccencondseeceseeses capainiiaiee 211,402 76 . 1,588,597 24 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc........... 351,870 95 . 898,129 05 
From fees—consular, letters patent, and lands.... 542,904 23. 1,607,935 77 
From proceeds of sales of Government property... 96,331 23 «C«w 193,688 77 
Prom proGts OM COINS, CFC .....cccccccreccecces 985,882 46 . 1,914,117 54 
From revenues of the District of Columbia....... 265,872 65 . 1,510,127 35 
From miscellaneous SOULCES......ccccccccccccccss 2,216,332 79 . 4,033,067 21 
Pe Ci 5600 ce cccecccacecesaes $97,889,239 92 .$252,110,760 08 


The expenditures for the same period, actual and estimated, are : 


For the remain- 
For the quarter ing three-quarters 
ended Sept. 30, 1880. of the year. 








Actual. Estimated, 
For civil and miscellaneous expenses, including 
public buildings, light-houses, and collecting 
intel akatetanwnnkawens silichite teat $ 16,363,841 35 . $36,636,158 65 
Oe ied ceekineehaduiunenedn caaubibd .eeee 2,360,661 99 .. 3,849,338 O1 
EF MD inn cnnennstnaseeuiuesencececessseeees 13,604,079 14 . 36,395,920 86 
For military establish ment, including fortifications, 
_ fiver and harbor improvements, and arsenals.. 12,640,602 13 . 28,359,397 87 
For naval establishment, including vessels and 
_ Machinery, and improvements at navy yards.. 5,085,571 98 . 9,914,428 o2 
For expenditures on account of the District of 
__ Columbia........ cipieokinenkensbseebeneseanc 1,298,944 Or . 2,051,055 39 
ror interest on the public debt................... 25,224,830 58 . 65,775,169 42 
Total ordinary expenditures.......... $ 77,018,531 78 .$182,981,468 22 
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f''Total receipts, actual and estimated, $ 350,000,000; total expenditures, actual 
and estimated, $ 260,000,000—$ 90,000,000 ; estimated amount due the sinking 
fund, * 39,801,884.48; leaving a balance of $ 50,198,115. 52. 

The act of February 25, 1862, amended by the Act of July 14, 1870, pro- 
viding for a sinking fund for payment of the public debt, is in conformity 
with the policy which has prevailed since the adoption of the Constitution, of 
regarding a public debt as a temporary burden, to be paid off as rapidly as 
the public interests will allow. The provisions of these acts have been sub- 
stantially complied with. They were executed literally, until the panic of 
1873, by largely decreasing the revenues of the Government, rendered it impos- 
sible to meet their requirements. The deficiency on the sinking-fund account 
is as follows: 








ID TS ic dence cats be bnegbene he eadsbeuddcaeweeuees $ 16,305.421 96 
u ” i PP PUT TIPLE EE CTT UCT TTT E TTC e eee eee 5,990,039 62 

u ” f  H6 46066060 cn so ce Gede Sees seedaceoewnecsecseees 1,143,769 82 

u u OS POE OE OE hey he a ee 9,225,146 63 

” “ 7 1878 NOSOCRDD NA 66H 6 66 6000 60 0 0008066600000 60666 6008 18,415,557 3! 

” " E nts peheuaws cee adeneandedes cee eeseendueeste 36,231,682 87 
Total amount due on sinking fund.................... $ 87,317,568 21 


Less the payment made during the past fiscal year in 
excess of the amount required as above set forth. $35,972,973 86 





Leaving a balance still due on account of the sinking, © 
PCT TT TT TTT PETE CTT Tr ert ee $ 51,344,594 35 


Or nearly the same amount as the balance of estimated receipts over the esti- 
mated expenditures as shown above. Thus it is probable that there can be 
applied to the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund during the present fiscal 
year an amount sufficient to cover the whole deficiency now existing on the 
account of that fund, thus making good the whole amount of the sinking fund 
as required by law. 

The revenues of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, estimated upon the 
basis of existing laws, will be : ' 





Niele ns adhe mndens daeubeaee $ 350,000,000 00 
Total estimated expenditures, including sinking fund.............. 301,554,722 28 
I GID Goin oticns -Weitecsccecnscccses $ 48,445,277 72 


Excluding the sinking fund the estimated expenditures will be $ 259,914, 882.08, 
owing a surplus of $90,085,117.92. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES. 


It appears from the foregoing statements that the surplus revenue, actual and — 
estimated, for the fiscal years 1880, 1881, and 1882, after providing for the 
sinking fund for each year, is as follows : 


For the year ended June 30, 1850 .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccs $ 27,952,009 65 
u ending CO Pe encadcndandensevnenccaedsadecaeave 50,198,115 52 
a " u Pn conbocvcccreveccacesescessconcees 48,445,277 72 


This naturally presents to Congress the question whether the surplus reve- 
nue accruing after the present year should be applied to the further reduction 
of the public debt, or whether taxes now imposed should be repealed or modi- 
fied to the extent of such surplus. The many and sudden changes that have 
heretofore occurred in the amounts realized from our system of taxation are a 
sufficient warning that revenue should not be surrendered, unless it satisfactorily 
appears that the surplus is permanent and not merely temporary. If the taxes 
imposed by existing laws are not oppressive in their nature, it is perhaps better 
to bear with them than to endanger the ability of the Government to meet the 
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current appropriations and the sinking fund. A large portion of the surplus of 
revenue over expenditures is caused by the reduction of the rate of interest 
and the payment of the principal of the public debt. The reduction of annual 
interest caused by refunding since March 1, 1877, is $ 14,290.453.50, and the 
saving of annual interest resulting from the payment of 109,489,850 of 
the “principal of the public debt, since that date, is $6,144,737.50. The interest 
is likely to be still further reduced during the next year in an amount estimated 
at $12,101,429.50 by the refunding of bonds as hereinafter proposed. To the 
extent of this annual saving, amounting to $ 32,539,620.50, the public expendi- 
tures will be permanently diminished. The large increase of revenue from 
customs on a few articles during the last year may be somewhat abnormal, 
and the estimates based upon it may not be realized, I[t is a question for 
Congress to determine whether any material reduction should be made at a 
time when the whole surplus revenue may be with great advantage applied 
directly to the payment of accruing debt, and when such surplus is an import- 
ant element in aid of refunding. If it should be determined by Congress to 
reduce taxes, it is respectfully recommended that all the taxes imposed by the 
internal-revenue law other than those on bank circulation and on spirits, 
tobacco and fermented liquors be repealed. The tax on the circulation of 
National banks is levied partly in the nature of a moderate charge for a fran- 
chise conferred by the Government, and partly to furnish means to pay the 
expense of printing and issuing National bank notes. It is easily collected by 
the Treasurer of the United States, and is a just and proper tax, whether 
regarded as a charge for the franchise or as a means of reimbursing the Gov- 
ernment the cost cf printing the notes. The tax on State banks is of the 
gravest importance, not for purposes of revenue, but as a check upon a 
renewal of a system of local State paper money, which, as it would be issued 
under varying State laws, would necessarily differ as to conditions, terms and 
security, and could not, from its diversity. be guarded against counterfeiting, 
and would, at best, have but limited circulation. 


REFUNDING, 


A large portion of the public debt becomes payable or redeemable on or 
before July next, as follows : 























Title of Loan. ie | ‘Rate. Payable. | Redeemable. , Amount. 
Loan of February, 1861..... 6 percent. | Dec. 31, 1880 | —_— | $13,414,000 
Oregon War debt........... ” | July 1, 1881 —- 711,800 
Loan July and August, 1861. .| ” | June 30, 1881) 145,786,500 
Loan of 1863 (1881sy....... u | u | 57,787,250 
Funded loan of 1881........ | 5 per cent. — |May 1, 1881) 469,651,050 
Outstanding Nov. 1, 1885.'............ | shaadi liens inka | aa ict ar a '$ 687,350,600 





The bonds maturing December 31, 1880, will be paid from accruing reve- 
nues. The surplus revenue accruing prior to July 1, 1881, estimated at about 
fifty million dollars ($ 50,000,000), will be applied, under existing law, to the 
purchase or payment of the bonds above described, thus leaving the sum of 
$ 637,350,600 to be provided for. The third section of the act approved July 
14, 1870, for refunding the national debt, under which the five-per-cent. bonds, 
maturing May 1, 1880, are redeemable, requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
to give public notice three months in advance of their payment. To enable 
the Department to avail itself of the option of redeeming these bonds at their 
maturity, the necessary legislation for that purpose should be passed prior to 
February 1, next. The five and six-per-cent. bonds are not, by their terms, pay- 
able at a specific date, but they are redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after the dates above named, They bear a much higher rate of interest 
than the rate at which new bonds can be sold. Any delay in providing for 
their redemption will compel the continued payment of high rates of interest ; 
it will make necessary the issue of a new series of coupons to the holders of 
coupon bonds, and may postpone to a less favorable period the completion of 
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the operations of refdnding. Under existing law there is still available for this 
purpose four-per-cent. bonds authorized by the acts of July 14, 1870, and January 
20, 1871, to the amount of $104,652,200 These could now be sold at a large 
premium, and, in the abs:nce of legislation, it would be the duty of the 
Secretary, when any bonds become redeemable, to sell four per cents and apply 
the proceeds to the redemption of such bonds; but the amount of four per cents 
authorized is inadequate to the purpose stated. It is therefore advisable, by 
new and comprehensive legislation, to authorize the sale of other securities 
sufficient to redeem the whole sum soon to be redeemable. The terms and 
conditions of the securities to be authorized for this purpose have received the 
careful attention of this Department. Hitherto the policy has been to sell 
bonds bearing as low a rate of interest as possible, running a number of years ; 
but, in view of the requirements of the sinking fund, it is believed that a large 
portion of the public deot to} be redéemed can be provided for by Treas- 
ury notes, running from one to ten years, issued in such sums as can, by the 
application of the sinking fund, be paid as they mature. The purchase of 
bonds not due has heretofore involved the payment of premiums, which it is 
believed can in futuré be avoided by the issue of such Treasury notes, The 
large accumulation of money now seeking investment affords a favorable oppor- 
tunity for selling such notes bearing a low rate of interest. It is believed that 
they will form a popular security, always available to the holder, and readily 
convertible into money when needed for other investment or business, They 
should be in such form and denominations as to furnish a_ convenient 
investment for the small savings of the people, and fill the place designed 
by the ten-dollar refunding certificates authorized by the act of February 26, 
1879. No other United States bonds than those stated become redeemable 
prior to the Ist of September, 1891, the date of maturity of the 41%4-per- 
cent. bonds. The requirements of the sinking’ fund prior to the maturity of 
the 4%%-per-cent. bonds, for a period of ten years, from 1882 to 1891, both 
inclusive, are estimated as follows: 





For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882............... $ 43,386,645 co 
“ u u Hs o vscccesercees 45,122,110 80 
a " u Pscendéuccueueses 46,926,995 24 
" u u ee 48,804,075 04 
“ “ ” er 50,750,238 04 
u “ ” Sree 52,786,487 56 
” “ ” Pik.cnseeeeeencees 54,897,947 07 
“ ” 0 ee 57,093,864 95 
” " u ee 59,377,619 55 
" u M a Kadedonn sieves 61,752,724 33 

NS iii ete ee ludeh eanethaaaeenee $ 520,904,707 58 


It may be, that during this period, by the change of our financial condition, or 
from unforeseen events, the Government will not be able, as in times past, 
to apply sums so large to the reduction of the debt, but it is probable that 
any temporary deficiency would soon be made good by. increased revenue. 
This contingency may be provided for by the terms of the bonds. 

The Secretary therefore recommends that provision be made for the issue of 
an amount not exceeding $ 400,000,000 of Treasury notes in denominations 
not less than ten dollars, bearing interest not exceeding four per cent. per 
annum, and running from one to ten years, to be sold at not less than par, 
the amount maturing during any year not to exceed the sinking fund for that 
year, and the proceeds to be applied to the payment of five and six-per- 
cent. bonds maturing in 1881. It is believed that with the present favora- 
ble state of the money market, a sufficient amount of such Treasury notes 
bearing an annual interest of three per cent. can be sold to meet a considerable 
portion of the maturing bonds; but it is better to confer upon the Department 
a discretionary power to stipulate’ for a higher maximum rate to avoid the pos- 
sibility of failure. Such a discretion is not likely to be abused, while a power 
too carefully restricted may defeat the beneficial object of the law. 

It is also recommended that authority be given to sell at par an amount not 
exceeding $ 400,000,000 of bonds, of the character and description of the four- 
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per-cent. bonds of the United States now outstanding, but bearing a rate of 
interest not exceeding 3.65 per cent. per annum, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after fifteen years, the proceeds to be applied 
to the payment of bonds redeemable on or before July 1, 1881. Though 
the amount of the two classes of securities recommended exceeds the amount of 
bonds to be redeemed, no more can be sold than the bonds to be redeemed, 
while the alternative authorized will permit a limited discretion to sell the secu- 
rities most favorable to the Government. With the authority thus recom- 
mended, it is believed that the Department can within a year redeem all the 
five and six-per-cent. bonds now outstanding, and thus reduce the interest of 
the public debt $12,000,000 per annum, and leave the debt in a form most 
favorable for gradual payment by the application of the sinking fund without 
cost or premium. 


RESUMPTION, 


The Secretary expresses the utmost confidence that without new legislation 
the entire amount of United States notes now authorized and outstanding can 
be easily maintained at par in coin, even if the present favorable financial 
condition should change; but, in order to accomplish this, the coin reserve 
must be kept unimpaired except by such payments as may be made from it 
in redemption of notes. 

‘It is suggested that Congress might define and set apart the coin reserve as 
a special fund for resumption purposes, The general available balance is now 
treated as such a fund, but, as this balance may, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be unduly drawn upon for the purchase of pay- 
ment Of bonds, it would appear advisable that Congress prescribe the maxi- 
mum and minimum of the fund. 

The Secretary argues that United States notes are now, in form, security 
and convenience, the best circulating medium known. He is willing that the 
legal-tender quality should be withdrawn. The Secretary ventures to eapress 
the opinion that the present system of currency, the substantial features of 
which are a limited amount of United States notes (with or without the 
legal-tender quality), promptly redeemable in coin, with ample reserves in coin 
and ample power if necessary to purchase coin with bonds, supplemented by 
the circulating notes of National banks issued upon conditions that guaranty 
their absolute security and prompt redemption, and all based on coin of equal 
value, generally distributed throughout the country, is the best system ever 
devised, and more free from objection than any other, combining the only safe 
standard with convenience for circulation and security and equality of value. 


COIN AND COINAGE, 


There was in the mints and assay offices on the 1st of November, bullion 
held for coinage amounting to $ 78,558,811.55 of gold and $6,043, 367.37 of 
silver, making the total coin circulation and bullion available for coinage in the 
country of: 


iis cinanee a ddvdes soda 0s rOdGeededenenne@esenquanecen $ 453,882,692 
BE intvkoueusis dtewenwedvecendundddscenheeneneneseadans 158,320,911 
I io: 0'606600k4 c0neenss enn n88enndennseennes+e0ks $ 612,203,603 


The Secretary says that notwithstanding special efforts, it was found to be 
difficult to maintain in circulation more than 35 per cent. of the amount coined 
in standard silver dollars. He earnestly recommends that the further compul- 
sory coinage of the silver dollar be suspended, or, as an alternative, that the 
number of grains of silver in the dollar be increased so as to make it 
equal in market value to the gold dollar, and that its coinage be left, as 
other coinage, to the Secretary of the Treasury or to the Director of the 
Mint. to depend upon the demand for it by the public for convenient cir- 
culation. 

It may be better for Congress at the present time to confine its action to 
the suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar, and to await negotiations 
with foreign powers for the adoption of an international ratio ; but, compelied 
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by official duty to report upon this subject, the Secretary feels bound to 
express his conviction that it is for the interest of the United States now, as 
the chief producer of silver, to recognize the great change that has occurred in 
the relative market value of silver and gold in the chief marts of the world, to 
adopt a ratio for coinage based upon market value, and to conform all existing 
coinage to that ratio, while maintaining the gold eagle of our coinage at its 
present weight and fineness. He confidently believes that the effect of this 
measure would be to make our gold and silver coins the best international 
standards of value known. 

The Secretary recommends that the act approved June 9, 1879, requiring 
the redemption in lawful money, a tthe office of the Treasurer or any Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States, of the silver coins of the United States 
of smaller denominations than one dollar be repealed. 

On the Ist of November, 1880, the amount of fractional coin in the Treas- 
ury was $24,629,489, from which it appears that $17,815,900 has been 
redeemed with lawful money. The whole amount in the Treasury is counted 
as a part of its reserve, although it is a legal tender only in sums _ not 
exceeding $10, and is, therefore, not available as cash for general pur- 
poses. It would seem wise that the excess not needed for change should 
be coined into standard dollars, and that any further fractional coin, here- 
after needed, should contain silver of approximate relative value to the stand- 


ard coin. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


The capital, stock of the National banks on October 1, 1880, was 
$ 457,553,850; surplus, $ 120,518,583; and the total circulation outstanding, 
3 343,949,893. a ) opera 

National banks are organized in every State of the Union except Mississippi, 

and in every Territory except Arizona; and the total number in operation is 
2,095, which is the greatest number that has been in operation at any one 
time. 
The ‘capital stock of the National banks is $47,000,000 less and the surplus 
nearly $14,000,000 less than at the corresponding date in 1875. The loans of 
the banks at the date of their last returns were $ 1,037,000,000, and the indi- 
vidual deposits $ 873,000,000, the highest points reached since the organization 
of the system, the loans being $ 207,000,000 greater and the individual deposits 
$ 253.000,000 greater than in October, 1878, while the capital and surplus at 
the previous date were $ 5,000,000 in excess of their present amounts. 

The individual deposits and the public, private and bank deposits, not 
deducting the amount due from banks and the amount of the Clearing-House 
exchanges, have increased more than $ 322,000,000, and amount to the unpre- 
cedented sum of $ 1,155,000,coo. 

The tables given by the Comptroller show that during the past two years 
the loans of the banks in the city of New York have been extended to a 
much greater degree proportionably than the loans in other parts of the coun- 
try, and that the cash reserves of the banks in New York have been unpre- 
cedentedly low. While the aggregate lawful money reserve has, as far as 
known, always been held by this class of banks it has frequently been very 
close, some of the banks expanding their loans beyond reasonable limits, and 
relying upon imports of gold and purchases of bonds by the Treasury to 
replenish their deficient reserves. 

The act of June 20, 1874, repealed the law requiring reserves to be held 
upon circulation, thus largely reducing the amount of legal reserve required. 
The enormous increase of individual and bank deposits during the last year 
should not be accompanied with a proportional increase of loans, since such 
increase would, it is believed, have the effect indirectly of increasing the 
market prices of many railroad and other stocks and bonds largely beyond their 
actual value. The banks in New York City hold more than $ 100,000,000 of 
the funds of other banks, which are payable on demand, and it is of the 
greatest importance that they should at all times exhibit great strength, if they 
would keep themselves in condition for an adverse balance of trade and for 
the legitimate demands of those dealers who confide in them. 
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The most gratifying exhibit in the condition of the National banks is, that 
they are now doing business upon a specie basis, the amount of gold coin held 
by the National banks having increased since the day of resumption from 
# 35,039,201 to $ 102,851,032, which is but about $ 18,000,c0c0 less than the 
whole cash reserve required by law. 

The banks and bankers of the country have complained that the taxes upon 
bank deposits and bank capital since the passage of the first internal revenue 
act have been greatly dispropertioned to the amount paid by other classes of 
property, and it would seem that the time has now arrived, as hereinbefore 
recommended, when Congress might properly repeal all taxes on capital and 
deposits, retaining the present tax on circulation. 

The National banking system has fully realized all the expectations of its 
founders. It has furnished a safe currency, of uniform circulation, carefully 
guarded against counterfeiting, protected by ample reserves, and promptly 
redeemed both at the banks and the Treasury. No other legislation in respect 
to these important corporations seems to be required at the present session. 


INTERNAL REVENUE, 


The taxes proposed to be repealed yielded during the. last fiscal year as 
follows : 





From banks and bankers other than National............ $ 3,350,985 28 
From National banks other than on circulation.......... 4,438,134 80 
ee I I ccaavceheennd Neeween ene coewees 7,068,394 22 
EE  ciwen riettRe eb keedaendwbkaGbed. ktdakeedues scald $ 15,457,514 30 


In case of such repeal ample time should be given to exhaust the tax-paid 
stamps without loss to the manufacturer. 


. 





oo 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The annual report of General Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1880, shows that the receipts of 
internal revenue for the fiscal year 1880, in the face of the reduction of the 
tax on tobacco, were $ 123,981,916, an increase of $10,532,294. ‘lhe receipts 
for the first four months of the present fiscal year amount to $ 43,789,318, 
showing an increase over the corresponding period of last year of $ 3,658,213. 
The Commissioner says: ‘*I know of no reason why this increase should not 
be maintained during the fiscal year, so that the total collections for the year 
from internal revenue taxes at the present rates would be $ 135,000,000.” 

While the receipts from taxes are thus increasing in amount the demands 
upon the Treasury are being lessened by the reduction of the public debt and 
the annual interest charged. It is probable, therefore, that Congress will be 
disposed to relieve the people from some of the internal revenue taxes, and if 
such a reducticn is to be made, I respectfully suggest the following list of 
taxes, collected during the fiscal year 1880, for the consideration of the law- 
making power: Bank checks, $2,270,421; friction matches, $ 3,561,300 ; 
patent medicines or preparations, perfumery, cosmetics. &c., $ 1,836.673.22 ; 
bank deposits, $ 2,347,568.07 ; savings bank deposits, $ 163,207.36 ; bank capi- 
tal, $811.436.48—total, $10,990,606. 13. 

In order that no injustice may te done, the Commissioner recommends that 
in the event such taxes are taken off, the repeal act shall not take effect until 
at least three months afier its passage. Whenever the interests of the Govern- 
ment will allow it, says the Commissioner, I think it will be wise to confine 
internal revenue taxation to spirits, malt liquors, tobacco, snuff, cigars and 
special taxes upon the manufacturers and dealers in these articles. I am of 
the opinion that reliance can be placed upon receiving the sum of $120,000,000 
annually from these sources. 
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In my opinion it would be wise to continue the stamp tax upon all medica- 
ted hitters containing more than 20 per cent. of proof spirits. 

In reference to the tax upon savings banks, I would say that in my judg- 
ment these taxes should be removed, or the whole legislation upon the subject 
of taxing saving banks should be modified and made more equitable, and there 
would seem to be no just ground for continuing the tax upon the capital and 
deposits of banks and bankers if it is found that the revenues are sufficient 
without it. 

The total amount of collections from tobacco for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1880, was $ 38,870,140, and is less than the receipts from the same source 
for the fiscal year immediately preceding by -$ 1,264,862. 

The decrease on tobacco and snuff was $3,801,246. Of this decrease 
# 3,533,720 was on chewing and smoking tobacco, and § 267,526 on snuff. 

The increase in the collections from cigars and cigarettes was $ 2,389,636. 

The increase of the production of manufactured .tobacco, cigars, &c., was 
1 4.649.476 Ibs. | 

The report continues: ‘‘The entire receipts from manufactured tobacco, 
including snuff, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1880, were $ 213,804,763. 
This is $3,801,246 less than the receipts from the same sources during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and $4,579,108 less than the receipts from 
the same sources during the fiscal year ended Juue 30, 1878, when the taxes 
on snuff were collected at the rate of thirty-two cents per pound and on manu- 
factured tobacco at twenty-four cents per pound. ‘These collections were made 
from 3,966.308 pounds of snuff and 132,309,527 pounds of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco. 

Had there been no reduction in the rate of tax on snuff and tobacco the 
number of pounds which reached taxation during the last fiscal year, would 
have yielded a revenue of $ 33,023,505, or $11,218,741 more than was col- 
lected 

The total collections fram cigars, cheroots and cigarettes for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1880, were $14,922,088. This is $2,389,636 more than the 
receipts from the same sources during the previous fiscal year. 

Regarding the apparent over production of spirits the Commissiower says: 
‘*T take the liberty of calling especial attention of distillers and the trade 
to the fact that on the Ist of July, 1879, there were on hand in distillery 
warehouses 19,212,000 gallons of spirits, which was an increase of about 
5,000,000 gallons over the stock on hand at the same period of the previous 
year, and that on the Ist of November, 1880. the amount of spirits on hand 
was 32 640,090 gallons, being an increase of 13,400,000 gallons over the 
amount on hand on the Ist of July. 1879. The steady increase in the number 
and capacity of distilleries in operation suggests the probability of the contin- 
ued enlargement of the stock on hand. It has occurred to me that this busi- 
ness was on the eve of being overdone. and that in the event of a recurrence 
of the agitation for a reduction of the tax the holders of these spirits would Le 
in danger of loss. . 





THE PusBLic DEBT.—America, of Dec. 18, says: ‘The great majority of 
Congressmen are evidently in favor of paying off the National debt promptly, 
while we are prosperous and at peace with all the world. No long-bond scheme 
is likely to obtain any number of votes in the House.” 

The Boston Commercial Bullctin says: *4It is believed by high financial au- 
thorities that nearly if not quite all the debt falling due in 1881 can be paid 
off before 1891. If this is possible any scheme for long-time funding is decid- 
e lly inconsistent with the steady annual reduction of the debt, a policy thus 
far rigidly adhered to, and one which has been of inestimable value in restoring 
our financial condition to its normal state.” 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


The annual report of the Director of the Mint contains valuable information 
concerning the production, consumption, coinage and circulation of the pre- 
cious metals in the United- States and foreign countries. The deposits of gold 
bullion at the mints and assay offices have been, both in number and value, 
greater than in any previous year, aggreyvating $98,835,096 85, and exceeding, 
by nearly thirty million dollars, the highest previous deposit of 1861. 

The gain was not the result of increased deposits of domestic production, 
of which $ 35,821,705.40 were received as against over $ 38,500,000 in the 
previous year. The receipts of foreign coin and bullion increased nearly 
$ 60,000,000, being $ 61,627,556.86 out of a total import of $62,550,837. 
The deposits of silver and deliveries upon purchases were only exceeded 
during the coinage of fractional silver and trade dollars in 1877 and 1878. 
The receipts of domestic silver bullion were % 32,132,756.95; foreign coin 
and bullion, $2,219,105.83; plate, jewelry and American coin, $288,660.01 ; 
total, $ 34,640,522.79. The coinage of gold, although heavier than in any 
previous year, could not keep pace with the deposits, and $ 38,468,874 of gold 
bullion remained uncoined at the New York Assay Office and. Philadelphia 
Mint at the close of the fiscal year. ‘The mints, however, augmented the cir- 
culation $ 84,370,144, adding $ 56,157,735 of gold, $27,942,437.50 of silver, 
and $269,971.50 in minor coins. A successful effort has been made by the 
Director to secure the coinage of eagles and half eagles; of the latter, 
3,158,172 pieces to 1,883,632 eagles, and 1,075,768 double eagles. _ Instruc- 
tions have been given to coin gold bullion on hand as fast as practicable in 
eagles and half eagles. 

The total purchases of silver bullion during the year have amounted to 
24,262,571.38 standard ounces, at a cost of $24,972,161.81, being an average 
purchase of $ 2,081,013.48 worth of silver bullion per month. The average 
Treasury Department price of silver bullion of British standard during the 
year was 52;,)d. per ounce, equivalent with exchange at par to 1.14436 
per ounce fine, and at the average monthly price at New York of exchange 
on London (4.8634) was 1.14397. The average New York price of silver was 
1.14162 per ounce fine. Difficulty was experienced in procuring silver bullion 
at market rates for the San Francisco and Carson mints, neither being worked 
at their full capacity and coinage—at the latter work being suspended during 
a portion of the year. ) 

The report recommends that a melting charge be imposed on all deposits of 
bullion which requires melting before assay to ascertain the value with accu- 
racy. Nearly $60,000,000 of foreign coin and bullion deposited at the New 
York Assay Office, and many millions of domestic bullion deposited at the 
mints, that before assay had to be melted, have escaped any charge for the 
operation. The propriety of a coinage charge is discussed and approved, 
although no recommendation is made. 

The production of gold and silver in the United States during the fiscal year 
is estimated at $36,000,000 gold and $37,700,000 silver. The amount of 
gold and silver reported as having been used in manufactures and the arts 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, was: Gold, $8,634,193; silver, 
$ 3,464,170. An additional amount was used and not directly reported, esti- 
mated. to be sufficient to make the total consumption in the United States 
$ 10,000,000 of gold and § 5,000,000 of siver. 

On June 30, 1880, the amount of United States gold coin in the country 
was $ 358,958,691, and of silver coin $ 142,597,020. These amounts were 
‘ further increased by November 1, 1880, by net coinage and import of 
$16,365,190 of gold, and $9,680,524 of silver, making the total amount of 
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United States coin at the latter date $527,601.425, of which $ 375,323,881 
was gold and $ 152,277,544 was silver. The mints and assay offices hold, in 
addition, bullion which jis being coined as rapidly as facilities will admit to the 
amount of $ 78,558,811 of gold and $ 6 043,367 of silver, making a grand total 
of coin in circulation, and bullion avoilable for coinage on the Ist of November 
of $612,203,603; % 453,882,692 of which is gold and $ 158,320,911 silver. 





—————_ ee ee ‘ 


BANK CLERKS' MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The twelfth anniversary of this Association was held Thursday evening, 
December gth, in Chickering Hall. The building was crowded with bank 
officers, bank clerks, and with ladies and gentlemen interested in the society, 
or attracted by the musical and literary exercises offered for their entertain- 
ment, 

Mr. Geo. A. Bruen, of the Bank of North America, officiated at the organ, 
rendering his selections in so artistic a manner as to call forth expressions of 
hearty approval. 

Hon, on W. HIlunter, Treasurer of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
delivered a brief but earnest address in behalf of the objects of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Walter Coggeshall, the President, then read the annual report, which 
showed that twenty-seven new members had been admitted during the past year, 
and eleven deaths had been recorded, leaving the entire membership 1,131. Two 
members had been added to the list of disabled; $12,100 been paid out in 
benefits, and the total cash assets, clear of all liability, amount to $ 88,581.79. 
During the year, a circular had been addressed to the banks, asking an annual 
contribution of $100 or $50 towards a fund to be used by the Board of 
Management in reducing the number of assessments, in order that young clerks 
on small salaries might not be prevented from joining the society and sharing 
its benefits. Thus far, over thirty banks had responded, the total of their 
contributions amounting to $ 3,100. 

After the reading of the report, Rev. Robert Collyer was introduced and 
delivered an interesting address upon ‘The Curse of Debt aud the Worth of 
Saving.” Its sentiments were sugliedite to merchants as well as to clerks, and 
frequent applause greeted the strong points in the discourse. 

The proceedings were interspersed with vocal music, furnished by the Bank 
Clerks’ Musical Association. 

ADDRESS OF THE HON, JOHN W, HUNTER. 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the 
Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit Association : 


[ had hoped to congratulate myself and you that the principal duty and 
business of a chairman, or presiding officer of a meeting, was simply to pre- 
side and keep order; indeed, the rules in all legislative bodies preclude 
him from making speeches (from the chair) to the assembly over which 
he presides, Resting somewhat under this shield of protection, I could not 
utterly refuse the request of my friends and neighbors, Messrs. Donaldson 
and Parsons, my consent to be with you to night in the capacity of chairman 
of your annnal meeting. But, on Monday last, [ received a printed programme, 
in which the chairman is advertised to make an address. Now, as I have be- 
come, in a measnre, the indorser of whatever these gentlemen may have done, 
I must proceed in the task, and, while I thank you for the honor in the invl- 
tation you have extended me, I trust you will receive the few words I shall 
say to you in the same spirit as that in which they are offered, viz. : kind and 
fraternal sympathy with your objects and efforts. 

Your Association commends itself to the sympathy, countenance and support 
of this great commercial community. For, upon your individual care, intelli- 
gence, fidelity and scrutiny, how much depends! Your knowledge and wisdom 
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gained in the daily performance of your duties—the judgment which must at 
first blush give indication of the true or of the false—this knowledge, this 
judgment is yours by acquisition—your stock in trade, to be used conscien- 
tiously and honestly for the protection of the great interests daily and hourly 
entrusted to your care. Yet all are liable to err. Few would be hardy enough 
to announce before hand that ¢/ey could not be deceived, and any who venture 
an assumption of this kind are likely to be left, at some time, standing monu- 
ments of their own folly. 

No class of men in our community hold more responsible positions, or are 
entitled to more respect and consideration, than those who are faithful instru- 
ments in the transmission of the immense amount of money necessary in the 
great commercial dealings of this city. Money is used as the medium of com- 
merce in moving and interchanging the products of the world; and when we 
learn from the reports of the Clearing House, that in a single week a thou- 
sand millions of dollars passes through your hands in the differeut banks of 
this city, [ think few will deny that the men who faithfully and quietly per- 
form this great work are entitled to their full measure of honor and consid- 
eration, 

True manhood, and perhaps, heroism, is exemplified in an honest and faith- 
ful performance of duty, in whatever station of life we are placed. The 
wounded soldier on the field of battle, found in death with the picture of wife 
and children in his hands—his last thoughts of them and home—simply died at 
the post of duty ; yet was as much a hero as if his deeds had been wafted 
around the world. So in your own profession. How often is it seen and 
known a quiet, peaceable gentleman, performing all his duties, poor and in 
declining health, ‘‘ preferring death before dishonor,” is at last laid away in 
final rest. Then it is your privilege to continue your ministrations of love and 
benevolence to those who were near and dear to him, May your means be 
enlarged, your disposition and ability encouraged, and the administration of 
your trust a blessing. Your work will be seen, appreciated and known, and 
the wealth of this great city, together with your own exertions will not let 
you fail. 

Systems of finance have always existed, and must always exist in all civilized 
and prosperous countries, but it is sometimes urged that the men engaged in 
the practical working of these systems are apt to become narrow and con- 
strained—to become men of mere routine. 

It is your duty to see to it that these notions are not always true or fair, 
and you must prove your case by establishing the opposite. 

Have life, spirit, energy and courtesy in all your daily labors, performing all 
under a full and true sense of manhood to all persons and in all places in a 
broad and cheerful manner, and keep in remembrance that it is not the 
calling which dignifies the man, but it is the man that dignifies the calling. 
Seek every avenue of knowledge, educate yourself in every possible way; be 
ready, be diligent, for ‘‘there is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune.” 

The most eminent, if not all the prominent officers of our banking insti- 
tutions are men who, like yourselves, have served in the ranks as bank clerks, 
This is right and proper, for necessity and custom almost makes it a law that 
a ip oar bank, in these piping days, needs something more than a respect- 
able figure-head. [It needs and must have the ready hands, brain and heart of 
every one who has a practical interest in its welfare. 

And as for rule onl guidance of life in all positions, we may remember that 
the Zen Commandments have never been repealed, and that the Lord’s Prayer 
may still be used with profit. 

May your association, o its own practical work, secure the kindly co-ope- 
ration of every Bank and fiduciary institution in the city. A small annual 
contribution from each, to be added to your permanent fund, would soon 
build up this fund to an amount, the interest of which would enable you 
to materially reduce the cost of membership and enlarge your benefits. 

Bring the matter before them, and keep it there. They will recognize 
that ‘the best security for the fidelity of men is to make interest coin- 
cide with duty,” and then more completely will you be a Mutual Benefit 
Association, 
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THE BANKERS’ AND BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH. 


The seventh annual meeting of this Association was held in United States 
Court Rooms, Monday, November 15th, 1880. The meeting was called to 
order at eight o’clock, Mr. Cyrus Clarke, Jr., of the Tradesmens National 
Bank, in the chair, and Chas. G. Milnor, of Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, 
acting as Secretary. After the regular routine business, the reports of the 
President, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer were read. Election for 
officers for ensuing year was held, after which the meeting adjourned. 

President Wm. N. Riddle, in presenting his report, said: ‘* At this meeting 
we will only call your attention to the reports of the Treasurer and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and while congratulating you upon the satisfactory condition 
of our Association, ask your continued co-operation in every effort to promote 
the best interests of the organization.” 

Subjoined is the Secretary’s report : 

Number of members last report, 131; added during year: active, 17; hon- 
orary, 4; dropped for non-payment of dues, 5; died, 1; resigned, 1. Total 
present membership, 145, consisting of : Active members, 128; honorary mem- 
bers, 17. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the following interesting state of financial 
affairs : 

Dr. Balance on hand at last report, $1,526.51; received, monthly dues, 
$ 721.50; received, extra assessmevits, $289; received, initiation fees, $70; 
received, honorary members, $75; received, interest, $223.34; received, sale 
United States four-per-cent. bonds, $2,678.12. Total, $ 5,583.47. 

Cr. Paid, purchase of $ 4,000 five-per-cent. Allegheny County bonds, $4,000; 
paid, interest and premium on above, $200; paid, death loss No. 4, (S. 
George, Jr.), $500; paid, expenses ( printing), $62.30; balance in People’s 
Savings Bank, $821.17. Total, $5,583.47. 

The officers and directors for 1881 are: 

President —Wi1LLIAM N, RIDDLE, Cashier Penn Bank. Vice-President—Cyrus 
CLARKE, Jr., Cashier Tradesmen’s National Bank. Recording Seeretary—Gko. J. 
GorMAN, Teller Mechanics’ National Bank. Corresponding Secretary—SAMUEL 
C. APPLEGATE, Teller First National Bank. 7*veasurer—ROBERT WARDROP, 
Treasurer Pennsylvania Lead Co. , 

Directors—W. A. SHAW, Cashier M. & M. National Bank; T. H. GIVEN, 
Cashier Farmers’ Deposit National Bank ; E. R. KRAMER, Cashier First National 
Bank, Allegheny ; W. R. THomMpson, Cashier Mechanics’ National Bank ; CHAS. 
G. MILNor, Treasurer Pittsburgh Bank for Savings; W. STEINMEYER, Cashier 
Third National Bank; L. HaALsEY WILLIAMs, Cashier Fifth National Bank ; 
A. M. CAMERON, Custom House; W. D. BELL, Assistant Cashier Masonic Bank ; 
H. P. MEEDsS, Book-keeper Dollar Savings Bank ; JOHN DuNwoopy, Assistant 
Cashier Iron and Glass Dollar Savings Bank; Gro. R. DUNCAN, Cashier 
Iron City National Bank. 7 

Trustees—J. A. Harper, Assistant Cashier Bank of Pittsburgh; J. J. Don- 
NELL, of N. Holmes & Sons; CHAs, W. BATCHELOR, President Masonic 
Bank; A. M. Brown, President Anchor Savings Bank; J. R. MCCCNE, 
President Union National Bank; JoHN D. Scunty, Cashier First National 
Bank ; Rospert ArtuHurs, President Fifth National Bank; W. W. YOUNG, 
President Lawrence Savings Bank; J. H. Watrter, Director Penn Bank ; W. 
McCANDLESs, Cashier Allegheny National Bank. 
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TREASURY REGULATIONS AS TO INDORSEMENTS. 


The following are recent decisions of the First Comptroller of the United 
States Treasury upon points of general interest : : 


THE INDORSEMENT OF PUBLIC DEBT TREASURY INTEREST CHECKS—RHAWN’S 
. CASE, 


1. Under the Revised Statutes, section 161, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe ‘* regulatlons” requiring evidence of the authority of officers 
of National banks to indorse checks or drafts beyond that which general 
usage or the common law or statute of a State makes evidence in courts. 

2. The ‘‘regulations” prescribed on this subject do not go beyond the usage 
or common law rule in courts, except that as to bank presidents and officers 
who are not ex virtute officti authorized to indorse, evidence of authority 
must be furnished by duly certified resolution of the Board of Directors, 
whereas in court parol evidence is generally sufficient when an officer 
has been usually exercising powers. 

3. The president of a National bank is not ex virtule offcit authorized to 
indorse checks; hence his authority to do so must be proved by the evi- 
dence required by the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

4. Cashiers of National banks have authority ex virtute officit to indorse checks. 

5. The powers of bank presidents and cashiers may be enlarged or limited by 
authority of the proper Board of Directors, either by resolution or by sanc- 
tion shown by usage without objection from them. 

6. If the Board of Directors of a National bank limit the authority of a cashier 
so that it is less than that generally exercised, parties dealing with such 
cashier are not chargeable with such limitation unless it is in fact or by 
reasonable inference brought to their knowledge. 


THE INDORSEMENT OF TREASURY DRAFTS—MOYER’S CASE. 


1. It may sometimes be advisable to require Treasury drafts to be indorsed in 
such form as would transfer similar negotiable instruments by the law of 
the State where the claimant resides. 

2. But the rights of creditors of the Government are to be determined by the 
laws of the United States, and ‘‘ regulations” made” by the head of a De- 
partment in pursuance of an act of Congress are law. 

3. The regulations of the Treasury Department of October 22, 1878, as to the 
indorsement of drafts, adopt the common law rules applicable to (1) ex- 
ecutors and administrators, (2) guardians, and (3) partners, They (1) 
modify common law usages in some cases; (2) they do not provide for 
all cases which may arise; and (3) cases will arise in which it may 
require construction to determine if they are applicable. 

4. Joint owners of a draft who are not partners are within the regulations 
which authorize the payment of such draft on the indorsement of one of 
the payees. 

5. When a draft is issued to a partnership firm by name, and all the part- 
ners subsequently and successively die intestate, the administrator of the 
last surviving partner has the legal title in and is authorized to indorse 
the draft. 

6. He will in such case be required to show by proper evidence (1) who 
were all the members of the firm, (2) their death, (3) that the last 
survivor died testate, and (4) who the administrator is. 

7. If the last survivor die testate his executor can indorse. 

8. The “yt fiscal officer of municipal corporations, gwasé corporations, and 
similar political bodies, will be required to produce evidence of his au- 
thority, unless he be such officer as that he may be recognized from 
public notoriety. But executive officers will sometimes require record evi- 
dence of authority when local courts would take judicial notice of the 
official character of many of such officers. 
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9. The indorsements by joint assignees in bankruptcy and insolvency con- 
sidered. 

10. pod ‘regulations ” authorize one of several ordinary trustees to indorse 
raits, 


- 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
United States Supreme Court. 


LIABILITY OF INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANK SHAREHOLDERS. 


Lhe United States ex rel. The Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana, plaintiffs in error, v. 
Fohn F. Knox, Comptrolier of the Currency. 


Error to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The question presented by this case is whether an individual shareholder of 
an insolvent National bank can be compelled to pay more than his full pro- 
portionate share of the bank’s liabilities, in order to make good the deficiency 
caused by the inability of other stockholders to pay their proportionate shares. 
On April 7, 1874, the Crescent City National Bank of New Orleans, being 
insolvent, went into the hands of a receiver. An investigation was made of 
its affairs,and it was found that the full payment of its debts would neces- 
sitate an assessment upon the shareholders to the extent of 70 per cent. of 
the amount of its capital stock. Such an assessment was therefore made, 
each stockholder being called on for 70 per cent. of the par value of the 
stock which he had held. Owing to the insolvency, however, of many of the 
shareholders, and their consequent inability to meet their assessments, the 
amount actually collected was less than one-third of the amount required. The 
present relator, who was a creditor of the insolvent bank for a large amount, 
requested the Comptroller of the Currency to make a further assessment of 
30 per cent. in order to pay the balance still due to the bank’s creditors. 
This the Comptroller refused to do on the ground that the enforcement of 
such a further assessment would compel the solvent shareholders to pay the 
sums and proportions due from the shareholders who were insolvent. Such 
an order, he held, would be unjust and illegal. The relator thereupon applied 
to the Superior Court of the District of Columbia for a mandamus to compel 
the Comptroller of the Currency to re-assess the solvent shareholders. The 
— was denied. This Court confirms the judgment of the Court below and 

olds, 

First—That the liability of the stockholders of National banks is several 
and cannot be made joint; that such stockholders were not intended to be 
put in the relation of guarantors or sureties one for another as to the amount 
which each might be required to pay. 

Second—That the rule to be applied in making an assessment is that each 
shareholder shall contribute such sum as will bear the same proportion to the 
whole amount of the deficit as his stock bears to the whole amount of the 
capital stock of the bank at its par value. 

Third—That the insolvency of one stockholder or the fact that he is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Court does not in any wise affect the liability of another, 
and if the bank itself in such a case holds any of its own stock it is to be 
regarded in all respects as a natural person, and the extent of the several 
liability of the other stockholders is to be compyted accordingly. 

Opinion by Justice SWAYNE. 


LIABILITY ON A FORGED AND ACCEPTED DRAFT. 


The Montreal (Canada) Court of Appeals has decided an important case 
between the Bank of Ontario and the Union Bank of Lower Canada. About 
twelve months since an American’ lawyer named Charles Deton, came (0 
Montreal and opened a small account at the Bank of Ontario. A few days 


subsequently he called and presented a draft on the Union Bank here from 
its head office in Quebec for $2,500, and requested to have it placed to his 
redit, so that he could draw against it for the purpose of paying for horses 
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he was purchasing. The paying teller informed him that he could not place 
it to his account until he sent it to the Union Bank and had it certified, to 
which Deton assented. The draft was then taken to the latter bank and im- 
mediately certified as correct, and the amount paid over in the exchanges 
to the Bank of Ontario. In the inside of a week the draft was discovered 
to be a forgery, the amount having been raised from $25 to $2,500. In the 
meantime the depositor had drawn out $ 3,400 on account, and had absconded. 
The Union Bank then demanded the return of the $5,000, which the Bank of 
Ontario refused, but offered the balance remaining to the credit of the forger. 
This the former declined, and entered an action in the Superior Court for the 
recovery of the full amount. The verdict was for the Bank of Ontario, and on 
November 24th the Court of Appeals confirmed it on the simple grounds 
that the defendants had exercised every necessary precaution before accepting 
or paying the draft, and that any error or want of caution was entirely on the 
side of the Union Bank. It appeared from the evidence adduced in this case, 
that up to the time this fraud was perpetrated not a single bank in Canada 
was in the habit of sending advice by post to a branch when a draft was issued 
upon it, as has long been the case in Great Britain. The practice, however, 
is now universal in all banks in the Dominion, and it will put an end to all 
such frauds as that of Deton, who, it may be stated, has never been captured 
or punished, 


USURIOUS INTEREST IN NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA, Neb., Dec. 8.—One of the most important suits before the United 
States Circuit Court in this district for years was tried last week before Judge 
Dundy ( United States District Judge holding Circuit Court sessions) and a 
jury. It is not only important in itself, but it opened the way for future liti- 
gation and judgments against almost every banking institution in the State. 
The title of the case was Yohn I. Redick v. The First National Bank of Omaha. 
Messrs. Redick & Redick and Albert Swartzlander appearing for the plaintiff 
and Messrs. J. M. Woolworth, A. J. Poppleton and J. C. Cowin for the bank. 
All these gentlemen are men of acknowledged legal ability. 

The plaintiff, Redick, had been for a long time a customer of the bank, and 
about December, 1875, the bank held Redick’s individual paper for about 
$12,000. Redick applied to the bank for an extension of time on the paper, 
and an arrangement was made by which Redick took up his own paper and 
gave in payment, thereof four notes of one Sievers, due respectively in one, two, 
three and four years, and the bank discounted these notes at the rate of 12 
per cent. per annum for the full time they had to run. The plaintiff claimed 
that the transaction was usurious, and in violation of the laws of Nebraska and 
the National Banking Act, and therefore brought suit against the Bank to 
recover twice the amount of all interest so taken. The law of Nebraska does 
not allow a greater rate than 12 per cent. per annum for a period longer than 
one year. 

The defendant claimed that the notes were not discounted, but bought out- 
right, both the President and Cashier swearing that the notes were bought 
unconditional, and that the transaction was not a loan or forbearance, and 
further that they purchased paper like that every day. The case was ably 
argued. The instructions of the Court to the jury were able and carefully 
given. Paragraph IV was as fellows: ‘* The payment and receipt of an un- 
lawful rate of interest is of itself prima facie evidence of a corrupt agreement ; 
and this being shown, the burden of proof is on the defendant to make it 
appear that there was no corrupt interest. Although the defendant might 
not have intended to violate the statute, yet if too much interest was taken 
upon a mistaken supposition that its mode of calculating discount was lawful, 
this would not be a mistake of fact which could excuse or relieve the de- 
fendant. but it would be a mistake of law for which the defendant would be 
held responsible; and the agreement would be corrupt in law whatever the 
actual intention of the defendant may have been as to taking unlawful interest, 
no mistake of fact such as error being shown.” This instrument would seem 
to apply to any State. 
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The jury, after being out twenty-eight hours, found that the bank had taken 
$ 3,006.66 interest on a usurious transaction, and accordingly brought in a ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff for twice that sum, $ 6,013.32.— 

[ Correspondence of the Burlington ( lowa) Hawkeye. | 





THE PURCHASE OF NOTES BY A NATIONAL BANK 
DECLARED ILLEGAL. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND, APRIL TERM, 1880, 


Fesse Lazaer v. The National Union Bank of Baltimore. 


Judge GRASON delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This case was argued and decided by this Court at the April Term, 1879, 
and is now before us again upon a re-argument granted upon the motion of 
the appellee. The re-argument was asked only upon the appellant’s seventh 
prayer, which was based upon the theory that the note of Lazaer Brothers 
for $5,000, dated June 22d, 1872, which was obtained by the appellee from 
Winchester & Sons, note and bill brokers, was not discounted but purchased. 
That such purchase was not authorized by the Banking Act, and conse- 
quently that the appellee acquired no title to the note, and could not recover 
upon it. This question was most thoroughly and ably discussed by the counsel 
of the respective parties, and after a very careful consideration of the case it 
was held that the appellee acquired the note in question by purchase, and 
not by discount ; that such purchase was not authorized by the Banking Act, 
and that the appeilee acquired no title to the note and could not recover upon 
it. This question has again been very fully argued upon notes filed by the 
counsel of the respective parties, and has again been carefully considered and 
a majority of the Court concur in the opinion heretofore filed in the case, and 
the conclusions therein reached. The judgment appealed from will, therefore, 
be reversed, and a new trial awarded. 

Judgment reversed and a new trial awarded. 

{ The principles on which this decision is founded will shortly come up for review before the 
United States Supreme Court in a case appealed from Nebraska, involving the question of 
usury upon a promissory note purchased, ‘There is a conflict of opinion in the State Courts. 
In Kansas and Ohio it has been held that the purchase of notes is valid. See Pape v. Cafi- 
tol Bank of Topeka, 20 Kansas 440, and Smith v. Exchange Bank, 26 Ohio 141. 

On the other side are cited First National Bank v. Harris (Thompson’s Cases 590); N- 
agara County Bank v. Baker (15 Ohio 68): Hoffman v. Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. (92 U.S. 163); Leach v. Hale, (Thompson’s Cases 466); Wiley v. First National Bank 
(47 Vermont 546); Matthew v. Skinker (62 Mo. 329); Aansas Valley National Bank v. 
Revell (Thompson’s Cases 264); and especially Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Baldwin 
(23 Minn. 198), and Nationa: Bank of Rochester v. Peirson (Thompson’s Cases 637). In 
the last cited case the Court say, Judge Cornel] giving the opinion: 

**It was an ordinary case of note-shaving, pure and simple, for purposes of gain alone, out- 
side the circle of any legitimate banking business, and foreign to any purpose for which those 
nstitutions are established. No loan was made or intended, nor was there any discount in the 
ordinary and legal acceptation of that term as applied to the business of banking.’ 

In the Minnesota case of Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Baldwin, the Court say: “That 
a power to carry on the business of banking by discounting promissory netes is not a power 
to purchase such notes, but to loan money thereon, . . Having no corporate capacity to 
make the contract of purchase, the plaintiff never acquired any title to the note in suit, and 
the attempted act of purchase was strictly w/tra vires and conferred no rights whatever.” 
(23 Minn. 198). 

A valuable and suggestive note on this question is given by Comptroller Knox in his 
report for 1880, page 83. We presume the Maryland case above reported will go up on appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, and will be argued at the same time with that from 
Nebraska.—Epb. B. M.| 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


I. CHECKS IMPERFECTLY DRAWN, 


A party draws a check on us as follows, viz.: 
Pay to Mr. Palmer, or order, $ 30.00. 


Our tellers cannot agree as to how this check can be indorsed and tpaid 
by the bank without risk. One thinks the check cannot safely be paid, under 
any circumstances, in its present condition. The other holds that if Palmer, 
or his agent, were properly identified and should endorse this check in the full 
name, we could surrender it as a legal voucher (even if Palmer, or his agent, 
had no pecuniary responsibility, and we could not recover from them), if the 
drawer of the check refused to accept the voucher for lack of indorsement. 
What would you consider the bank’s proper and safe course upon presentment 
of such a check? 

REPLY.—The proper course in such a case as this is to refuse to honor the 
check until the person presenting it proves to the satisfaction of the bank that 
he is the ‘*‘Mr. Palmer” intended; or, if the check is presented by a third 
person with the indorsement of the payee, either as ‘‘ Mr. Palmer,” or in his 
full name, until itis shown that the indorsement was made by the ‘‘ Mr. Palmer” 
to whom the check was given. The best way would be to have the necessary 
facts proved by the drawer himself. A customer who draws checks in this 
ambiguous way cannot complain that his checks are not honored without some 
explanation; and to him alone does the bank owe any duty to the check when 
it is presented. Such a check, if paid to, or upon the indorsement of, ‘‘ Mr. 
Palmer” to whom it was given, is a good voucher against the customer for 
the amount paid upon it, whether it be indorsed by the payee in his full name, 
or as ‘*Mr, Palmer” simply. But whether or not the indorser is the real 
‘‘Mr. Palmer” is a fact which the bank takes the risk of proving by making 
the payment. We think the customer has no right to impose this burden upon 
the bank, and that no prudent bank should suffer him to do so. 

It may possibly be said that a check payable to the order of ‘‘ Mr. Palmer” 
is payable to any ‘* Mr. Palmer,” and that the customer should be bound by a 
payment to any ‘‘Mr. Palmer,’ because he should be responsible for the am- 
biguous expression ; but, in the absence of any decisions upon the matter, the 
safer course is the one we have indicated. 


37 
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Il. RIGHT OF A CASHIER TO ACT AS NOTARY. 


Can a Cashier, who is also notary public, protest discounted or collection 
paper held by his own bank ? 

Must a certificate of protest bear a notary’s seal ? 

REpLY.—There is no general rule of law which forbids a Cashier acting as 
a notary public in protesting paper held by his bank, and he may therefore do 
so unless prevented by statute. We believe that in some States such statutes 
have been passed, but they are not numerous. As we have pointed out before, 
it has been said by a high authority, that a bank which employs one of its 
own officers to act as notary, becomes responsible for his performance of his 
duties. If this be so, it may fairly be considered an objection to the policy of 
allowing the Cashier to act in this capacity. The certificate of protest sholud 
be sealed by the notary in all cases. This would not be absolutely necessary 
if the notary were present in person to testify to his protest (in case it must 
be proved in court); but, in the absence of the notary, the presence of his 
seal upon the certificate is essential to the recognition of the certificate by 
the court as proof of the facts stated in it. 





FINANCIAL MATTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


At the meeting of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, Decem- 
ber 7, the Refunding bill was taken up, and after some discussion of the sub- 
ject, a motion was made by Representative Tucker, of Virginia, and unani- 
mously carried, that the chairman be authorized to amend the Refunding Dill 
now pending before Congress by inserting ‘‘three per cent.’’ wherever the words 
“three and one-half” occur. 

In the Senate, December 7, the following bills were introduced : 

By Mr. McDonald (Indiana)—Authorizing the local taxation of the legal- 
tender Treasury notes of the United States. It is provided that the tax 
imposed on any such legal-tender Treasury notes shall not be at a greater rate 
than is. assessed or imposed upon gold or silver coin of the United States in 
the hands of individuals. 

By Mr. Ingalls (Kansas)—To authorize the issue of $10,000,000 fractional 
notes, and provide for the exchange and redemption of fractional notes. 

In the Senate, December 8, Mr. Kernan, of New York, introduced a bill 
giving holders of shares in National banks, on which taxes adjudged to be 
illegal by the United States Supreme Court have been collected, one year from 
the date of the passage of the bill, to commence proceedings to recover back 
sums so paid. 

In the House, December 8, Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, chairman of the 
Committee on Banking, introduced the following as a substitute for the Fund- 
ing bill, and it was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

‘¢Be it enacted, etc.: First—That in lieu of the bonds authorized to be 
issued by the act of July 14, 1870, entitled an act ‘To authorize the refunding 
of the National debt,’ and the acts amendatory’thereof, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to issue Treasury notes of the United States in 
the amount of not more than $ 600,000,000 in denominations of not less than 
$ 10, and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding four per cent. per annum, of 
which said notes not more than $60,000,000 shall mature each year from the 
date of their issue, and said notes shall be disposed of by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at not less than par, and the proceeds thereof shall be applied to 
the payment of the five and six-per-cent. bonds of the United States maturing 
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during the year 1881; or the Secretary may exchange the said Treasury notes 
for the said bonds on such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the 
United States. 

** Second—That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make suitable 
regulations for disposing of said Treasury notes to the best advantage to the 
Government, and all. expenses attending the same shall not exceed one-quarter 
of one per cent. of the notes so disposed of or exchanged. 

‘¢‘ Third—That the sum of $ 100,000,000 of the coin in the Treasury of 
the United States be set apart as a fund for the redemption of the notes 
known as legal-tender notes, and any surplus of coin over and above said 
sum and belonging to the United States, remaining in the Treasury, shall be 
used by the Secretary of the Treasury in the purchase or redemption, on 
account of the sinking fund, of any of the said six-per-cent bonds maturing 
in the year 1881.” 

In the House. December 9, Mr. Kelley introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, to repeil the taxes on bank 
checks, matches, medicines, bank capital and bank deposits. 

In the House, December 13, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
providing for the payment of the bonds falling due in 1881, but subsequently 
withdrew it, stating that he would offer it as a substitute for the Funding bill 
when that bill was under consideration. 

Mr. Kelley’s bill authorizes the issue of $ 400,000,000 of Treasury notes, of 
denominations not less than $ 10, and bearing three per cent. interest, redeemable 
at pleasure after July 1, 1882. Also, $ 237,000,000 of similar notes, redeem- 
able at pleasure after July 1, 1885. These notes to be sold, and proceeds 
applied to redemption of fives and sixes, or exchanged for them. The expenses 
and commissions of the operation are not to exceed one-half of one per cent. 

It is reported that the Finance Committee of the Senate voted, December 
14, to take no action on refunding until a bill on that subject was received 
from the House. 

In the House, December 14, a motion of Mr. Wood to take up the 
Refunding bill was carried by a vote of 136 to go. 

Messrs. Buckner and Kelley moved the amendments of which they had 
previously given notice. 

Mr. Gillette (Greenbacker, Iowa) offered as a substitute the bill which he 
had offered last year, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart 
all surplus coin and’ paper money which may be in the Treasury, from time 
to time, as a fund for the payment of the maturing bonds and for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion for minting purposes, and imposing an income tax on 
all net incomes exceeding $1,500 per annum. 

Mr. McMillan ( Democrat, Tenn. ) offered an amendment providing that the 
bonds issued under this act shall be subject to taxation. 

Mr. Warren (Democrat, Ohio) was in favor of paying the debt, and not 
of perpetuating it, as this bill proposed to do. He also advocated the sub- 
stitution of greenbacks for National bank notes. 

Mr. Chittenden (Republican, New York) was in favor of the bill as proposed 
to be amended, by reducing the rate of interest to three per cent, which he 
believed to be practicable. 

In the House, December 146, a resolution was adopted to adjourn from 
December 22 to January 5. 

The Pension bill, appropriating $50,000,000 was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Hubbell (Michigan), who had charge of the bill, made a statement 
as to the enormous amount of appropriations which was needed to pay the 
arrearages of pensions. When the bill for the arrears of pensions had been 
before the House it had been stated that it would only require a few mil- 
lions. Up to November 1, 1880, the Government had paid out for arrear- 
ages alone $24,600,000. He estimated that there would still be, in round 
numbers 197,000 arrearages to be paid, which would amount to $217,000,000, 
and he wished to call attention to the further fact that the average age of the 
pensioners, of the Government was only 41 years. He criticised the present 
system of paying pensions. Under the present system, anybody could get a 
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pension who was willing to take a false oath ©The Commissioner had told 
him that out of the fifty million dollars paid out each year, four millions were 
paid out fraudulently, and perhaps more. 

Mr. Bland (Missouri) asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record a substitute which he proposed to offer for the Funding bill. [It ap- 
propriates of the coin now in the Treasury the sum of $100,000,000 for the 
payment of the interest-bearing debt of the United States falling due during 
1880 and 1881, and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be 
coined in the maximum amount of silver dollars in the manner now author- 
ized by law, and to pay out such dollars in the redemption of the public 
debt. Section 2 repeals all laws authorizing the issuing of bonds for the pur- 
pose of funding or redeeming the interest-bearing debt of the United States.] 

In the Senate, December 20, the House resolution to adjourn from Decem- 
cember 22 to January 5 was agreed to... 

The Senate bill refunding the eihgt-per-cent. improvement certificates of the 
District of Columbia into fifty-year 3.65 per cent. bonds, guaranteed by the 
United States, was amended, on motion of Mr. Allison, so as to make the 
rate of interest three per cent., and passed. The amount is about $ 891,000, and 
the bonds are to date from August 1, 1874, and be in all respects similar to 
the 3.65 bonds heretofore issued. 

In the House, a motion to suspend the rules for the purpose of considering 
a bill to repeal the tax on bank checks was lost—yeas 129, nays 68; not 
two-thirds, 

Mr. Levi P. Morton (N. Y.) introduced the following bill for the repeal of 
the tax on bank checks and bank deposits : 

Be it enacted, etc. /zrst—That the first subdivison of section 3,408 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States be and the same hereby is re- 

led, 

Pe Second —That section 3,418 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be and the same hereby is repealed. 

Third—That section 5,214 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

SECTION 5,214. In lieu of all existing taxes every association shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the United States, in the months of January and July, a 
duty of one-half of one per cent. each half year upon the average amount 
of its notes in circulation, and a duty of one-quarter of one per cent. each 
half year on the average amount of its capital stock beyond the amount 
invested in United States bonds. 

In the Senate, December 21, Mr. Beck introduced a bill to repeal all laws 
which impose taxes on the capital of and deposits with banks and bankers, and 
also repealing the law requiring the use of stamps on bank checks. 

Also, to authorize the issue of legal-tender notes of the United States upon 
the deposit of gold. 

In the House, the Refunding bill was further discussed. Motions by Mr. 
Wood to terminate debate in one hour, and in two hours, were voted down, 
Messrs. Gillette and Weaver, of Iowa, Bland, of Missouri, and Mills, of Texas, 
opposed the bill on account of the long-bond feature. Mr. Dunnell, of Minne- 
sota, was understood as supporting the bill in its present form, Mr. Randall 
(the Speaker ) argued in favor of amending it so that all the new bonds should 
be redeemable inside of ten years. 

In the Senate, December 22, Mr. Bayard introduced a bill to amend the 
National Banking laws. The bill proposes to amend section 5,171 of the Re- 
vised Statutes so that any banking associatfon making the required deposit of 
bonds shall be entitled to receive circulating notes equal to but not to exceed 

per cent. of the par value of the bonds deposited, and that at no time 
shall the total amount of circulating notes so issued exceed the amount actually 
paid in of its capital stock. It is also proposed to repeal section 5,176 of the 
Revised Statutes, which provides that no banking association organized subse- 
quent to July 12, 1870, shall have a circulation in excess of $ 500,000. 

In the House, it was ordered that when the funding bil] is next taken up 
debate upon it shall be limited to one day. 
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The Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1881, is now in press, and 
will be ready early in January. The orders of subscribers are filled before 
the work is issued to the general public. Price, with July Supplement, Three 
Dollars, Single edition, Two Dollars. 


THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS calls for additional appropriations to the 
amount of about $18,300,000 for payment of pensions during the current fiscal 
year. Of the $31,475,000 appropriated, nearly $26,000,000 had been drawn 
from the Treasury and paid to pensioners up to December 1. 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimated that the simking-fund laws will 
require the payment of $ 520,904,707 of the public debt during the ten years 
ending June 30, 1891. At least therefore, so much of the debts falling due 
this year must be left redeemable within those ten years, or otherwise the 
Government will be subjected to the payment of exorbitant premiums in the 
purchase of bonds not due. 


A Washington dispatch ( Dec. 3) to the New York 77rzbune, says of Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont, that he ‘‘thinks any attempt on the part of this Govern- 
ment to fix a new silver standard without the concurrence of European nations 
would be unwise. While in Paris last summer he had an opportunity of exam- 
ining letters which Mr. George Walker, the American Consul-General at Paris, 
had received from financiers in all parts of Europe, from which he gathered 
that there would be little difficulty now in securing the co-operation of all the 
great European powers except Great Britain in fixing an international relative 
standard for silver.” 


DIVIDENDS OF INSOLVENT BANKS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has 
declared the following dividends to the creditors of insolvent National banks : 
Per sha ~ ae 


cent. ena, 
Lock Haven National Bank, of Lock Haven, Pa., 9th dividend. 10 . go percent. 
City National Bank, of Chicago, Illinois, 6th dividend......... 7. ” 
German National Bank, of Chicago, Illinois, 4th dividend..... Ss . PP -« 
Nat’l B’k of the State of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., 1oth dividend... 5 . 95 " 
First National Bank, of Warrensburgh, Mo., 5th dividend...... 25 .100 wu 


GEORGIA.—The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia have issued an order 

reducing passenger rates in the State to three cents per mile, after February 
1. They are now said to be about five cents. The companies affected by the 
order propose, it is said, to organize a ‘‘railroad party” to procure a rescind- 
ing of this order. That might lead to an opposing, and, perhaps, more 
numerous organization, to be styled a ‘‘railroad passengers’ party.” 
_ The Atlantic Constitution says, that since the beginning of the actual geolog- 
ical survey of Georgia, five years ago, fifty gold mills, with 500 stamps, have 
been put into actual operation in Georgia, representing a capital of nearly 
$ 500,000, brought into the State from the North and West. 


_ Loutstana.—On December 8, Judge Monroe ordered an injunction to be 
issued in the case of Hart versus The State Treasurer, ordering the State 
Treasurer not to divert the in‘erest fund to the general fund, as author- 
i221 by a section of the State-debt ordinance, passed by the Constitutional 
Convention, on the ground that the said section violates or impairs the con- 
tract between the State and its creditors. 

Experiments in Louisiana, the past season, in jute culture have been so suc- 
cessful that the New Orleans papers predict that in a few years jute will 
rival cotton in the South, wherever an abundant supply of water is to be had. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—The Commissioners of the Massachusetts Savings banks, 
in their report of the condition of the 164 Savings banks in this State, state 
that the whole amount of interest or profits received or earned during the 
past year is nearly $12,000,000, and the percentage of the earnings to the 
total assets is 5,3;. Eight banks paid no dividends, five being temporarily en- 
joined, and in three, payments to depositors were limited. 

The report shows the following comparisons : 


1879. 1880. 
166 banks. 164 banks. 
ee 675,555 - 706, 395 
Dcevianed sadeduaunaages $ 206,378, 709 é2 $ 218,447,922 
Accounts opened during the year. *74,742 ea 109,030 
ES GO DOE. acc ccccccccece $ 4,301,775 ‘is $ 4,758,194 


MissourRI.—The bonded debt of Missouri, as shown by the official reports, is 
# 16,258,000, not including $3,000,000 in bonds issued to the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad, for which that road is responsible, and $ 250,000 revenue 
bonds. 

The shipment of grain from St. Louis down the Mississippi in 1880 was 
fifteen million bushels, as compared with six million bushels in 1879. 


PENNSYLVANIA.--The Governor of Pennsylvania announces that the debt 
of that State was reduced $628,679 during 1880. 

A dispatch from Philadelphia ( Dec. 16) states that Messrs. Drexel & Co. 
have concluded negotiations for the placing of $ 5,000,000 five-per-cent. bonds 
of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company, guaranteed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 


RAILROADS.—The Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois make 
a showing of astonishing prosperity in the railroad business of Illinois dur- 
ing 1880. The returns are complete, except from the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the St. Louis and South-Eastern roads, and show that the forty-six roads 
doing busineess in the State have earned during the year ending June 30, 
$ 139,000,000. Expenses were $73,000,000, and the net income $61,000,000. 
The passenger business paid # 34,000,000, and freight $101,000,000. There 
were 217 persons killed and 706 injured by the roads. The highest gross 
earnings in any previous year were in 1879, when they were $ 110,000,000, 
and in the same year the net earnings were $47,000,000. Six of the 
roads carried over 9,000,000 passengers in one year, Some of the roads 
doubled their net earnings over the preceding year. 

Lieutenant-Governor Weston has instructed Manager Gardner, of the Troy 
and Greenfield Railroad, to have the Hoosac Tunnel lighted by electricity, 
the illumination to be made permanent if successful. 

The Denver and Rio Grande narrow-gauge railway has 600 miles in opera- 
tion, which is expected to be doubled this year. Six different branches, or 
extensions of branches, are now under construction. 


The American National Board of Trade met in Washington December 15. 
The annual report of the Executive Council favors reciprocity with Canada and 
a repeal of the navigation laws. In respect to currency matters, the report 
says: ‘*The Board will probably at this time indicate a limitation, beyond 
which the coinage of silver should be checked; it has already declared itself 
in favor of the gradual withdrawal and funding of the greenback currency.” 

The first shipment of cattle to Europe from Baltimore was made in Novem- 
ber, 1878. In 1880 to December 15, the shipment reached 10,495 head, 
principally from South-Western Virginia, 


CANADA.—The revenue of the Dominion for November was $ 2,375,056? 
for the four months ending October 31, $ 9,650,314; total $12,025,370. ‘The 
total revenue for the same five months in 1878, was $9,159,202; in 1879, 
$ 8,965,216. 

The Montreal Yournal of Commerce says these duties are not paid by the 
City of Montreal, but by the Canadian consumers of the imported goods. To — 
a considerable extent, they are in fact not paid by either, but by the foreign 
producers of the goods, 
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The figures of Montreal importations for the las ree years are as fol- 
lows: 
Imports. Duties. 
ERR ee ene nee Lo a EN ey ae 21,034,197 ++ 3,183,790 
RE RNR GR ee a IIE eee 19,390,520 .. 3,893,535 
DE Ad deaiu tabadavaesveinenneenbeniennens 26,057,726 +. 5,401,056 


The shareholders of the Consolidated Bank of Montreal have voted by a 
large majority not to employ the funds of the bank in prosecuting the ex-di- 
rectors. At a subsequent meeting of the minority it was resolved to take 
proceedings against the ex-directors at their own expense. 

The Montreal Gaze/te, of December 9, says, that it has good authority for 
stating that the Finance Minister has under consideration a scheme for calling 
in the Dominion fives, which become due within the next few months, and 
replacing them by fours, 


FOREIGN.—A dispatch from Paris states that a ‘‘ Panama bank” has been 
organized there with a capital of $ 2,800,000. 


Of the subsidiary silver coinage of Germany, there are 14,330,124 pieces of 
the denomination of five marks, or $1.25, and therefore one-fourth heavier 
than theMexican or United States dollar. 


The loss to the Russian revenue by the abolition of the tax on salt will be 
covered by an increase in the duty on foreign manufactured goods and the 
imposition of a tax on patents. An income tax is also contemplated. 


The Mark Lane Express, of December 6, says of British importations of 
breadstuffs: ‘‘Even the Russian contingent is not much smaller than last 
year, while the Australian and Indian supplies are liberal. If the present 
position is maintained’ for another six weeks a very material portion of 
American surplus of breadstuffs will find no market.” 


During the first ten months of 1880, the value of the printed books exported 
from Great Britain was £ 787,436. 


A Swiss company has purchased two extensive tracts of land in the eastern 
townships of Quebec, and intend bringing out immigrants to settle them. 


One hundred millions hectoliters or about 275,000,000 bushels, is considered 
a good average wheat crop in France, and was formerly considered to be sufh- 
cient for the consumption of the country and for seed for the next crop. At 
present, from the greater use of wheat, the amount needed for consumption and 
seed is estimated at 115,000,000 hectoliters. ‘The crop of 1880, as now off- 
cially reported, was 101,753,836 hectoliters. On these figures France will 
require before the next harvest a wheat importation of 13,246,164 hectoliters, 
or 36,426,951 bushels. 

Great Britain now imports 37,000,000 eggs annually from the Piedmont and 
Venetian provinces of Italy, where the effect has been to raisé the price from 
one cent to more than two cents. 


The appeal by the defendant in the case of Yewett vs. McHenry was decided 
in Londoa, December 6. The Court of Appeals upheld the decision of the 
Master of the Rolls ordering McHenry to pay £ 400,0c0 to the receiver of the 
Erie Railway Company. It also decided that McHenry is not entitled to com- 
mission on moneys raised by him for the Erie Company. 


The census just taken in Berlin shows the population, including the garri- 
son, to be 1,118,630, being 16 per cent. above the population of 1875, and 
having more than doubled since 1860. 

The late Herr Isidor Kraft, of Berlin, a wealthy philanthropist, has left 
behind him a will which provides that half of his fortune of 1,c00,000 
marks shall be expended in the foundation of a fund for the assistance of 
poor needlewomen, without regard to sect. 


The French Government has decided to propose to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to sell such of the crown jewels as possess no historical value. It is 
estimated that the sale would produce the sum of 5,000,000 francs, which 
would be devoted to extending and improving the national museums. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND: CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from December No., page 478.) 


Elected. In place of 


Bank and Place. 


NEw YORK City. Mercantile Nat’l B’k.. George W. Perkins, Pr.. I. Odell. 





CAL.... Farmers’ Bank, Wheatland.. } LT Beene pal cok gy i eens 
Conn.,. City National Bank, Bridgeport. T. L. Bartholomew, Cas. J. F, Fayerweather. 
InD .... First National Bank, Elkhart... J. R. Beardsley, Pr...... sane wees 
0 . Marengo Sav. Bank, Marengo.. A. B. Eshleman, Cas.... J. B. Haddock. 
Ky..... Falls City Tobacco B., Louisville William Tillman, Cas... R. B. Alexander.* 
MASS... First Nat’! Bank, Chicopee..... Emerson Gaylord, Pr.... J. Wells. 
Micu ... Farmers’ & “as aa I. M. Weston, Cas....... J. G. Darragh. 
Mo..... Fars. & Merch. B’k, Hannibal... John H. Garth, Pr...... G. A. Hawes. 
MoNnT .. First Nat’l Bank, Fort Benton.. Robert A. Luke, A4ctg Cas. E. G. Maclay, Cas- 
N. H.. Farmington N. B., Farmington’ James B. Edgerly, Cas... T. F. Cooke. 
» _.. Rochester Nat’l B’k, Rochester. H. M. Plumer, Cas....... F, McDuffee. 
« .. Norway Plains Savings Bank... H. M. Plumer, 77....... F. McDuffee. 
OHIO.... Third Nat’l Bank, Cincinnati.. George Wilshire, Pr..... O. Perin.* 
R. I.... American Nat’l B., Providence. Horatio A. Hunt, Cas... W. Olney. 
u . First National Bank, =» . Cyrus E. Lapham, Cas.. H. A. Hunt. 
VA. . Merch, Nat’] Bank, Richmond.- John P. Branch, Pr..... T. Branch. 
* Deceased. 
oe 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


No. 


2498 Nat’! Bank of Cambridge... William H. Barton, Jr.... 


(Continued from December No., page 479.) 
—— Capital. 
a 


Authorized. 
} 50,000 


Name and Place. President and Cashier. 





Cambridge, MD. $ 30,000 
CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 480.) 

NEw YORK CITY........ Robins, Powell & Co. ; Williath Powell deceased. - Thomas 
Robins, Jr., and Fitch W. Smith continue. Same style. 

Oh as Ris daa F. F. Struby & Co.; succeeded by F. Lehmer & Co. 

ILL.....°Petersburg...... Brahm & Greene; now J. A. Brahm. 

inp .... New Castle..... Bundy National Bank ; closing. 

lowa... Des Moines..... Iowa Loan & Trust Bank ; discontinued. 

Oun10... Cincinnati...... Bank of Cincinnati; absorbed by Citizens’ National Bank 

PENN... Franklin........ Lamberton Savings Bank; dissolved. Continued. Same 


title and correspondent. Harry Lamberton, Cas. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND ‘SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Placeand Capital. 


(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 479.) 


Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


NEW YORK CITY...... Mount Morris Bank, 125th St. near Lexington Av. 


A. P. Ketchum, Pr. Thomas W. Robinson, Sec. 


CAL.... Riverside....... Riverside Bank (Dyer Brothers.)  ..........-- 
CoL.... Buena Vista... Hiller, Hallock & Co...... Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank. 
w _.. Poncho Springs Arkansas Valley B.(Dewalt, Hartzell & Co.) | Kountze Bros. 
" . Robinson...... Ordean, Myers & Co.. ... Kountze Brothers. 
Iowa... Algona........ Bank of Algona.......... Gilman, Son & Co, 
. A. A. Call, Pr. V. H. Stough, Cas. 
W . Gowrie ........ Webster County Bank .... Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
‘ Wilber F. Swayze, Pr. Wm. Wallace Swayze, Cas. 
KanSas. Concordia...... Concordia State Bank..... Corbin Banking Co. 
, C. W. McDonald, Pr. L. E. McDonald, Cas. 
i * gapieceias Bank of Logan.... ... .. State Sav. Bank, S?, Yos., Mo. 
J. J. Wiltrout, Pr. George M. King, Cas. 
W . Newton ....... Newton City Bank........ Chase National Bank. 
$ 10,000 S. Lehman, Py. G. W. Holmes, Cas. 
er Cambridge..... Nat’] Bank of Cambridge... ===> sen eweeeeees 
$50,000 William H. Barton, Ar, William H. Janney, Cas. 
Mic... Lake View..... ee Metropolitan Nat’l Bank. 
ere rer Exchange Bank...... ..... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
(Walton, Dutcher & Co.) William E. Walton, Cas. 
Nev.... Candelaria..... Esmeralda County Bank.. Wells, Fargo & Co. 
H. Wadsworth, Pr, E. B. Cushman, Cas. 
N. M... Springer....... Porter & Clouthier........ Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 
isc: Mi ec wnals ee Amer. Exch. Nat’! Bank. 
 8 80s] Bank of Lorain....(T. F, Daniels, Cas.) Fisk & Hatch, 
Texas.. El Paso........ Bank of El Paso....(S. P. Young & Co.) Swenson & Son. 
" San Marcos.... Frank R. Malone.......... S. M. Swenson & Son. 
ics Ms sntsas LN ee Marshall & Ilsley, Mz/waukee- 
W Gratiot ........ Gallagher & Co........... «te eee eeweee 
OnT.... Alliston ....... T. R. Fuller & Co........ Watson & Lang: 
wu .. Oakville....... Scott’s Banking House (C. Tait Scott.) Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k- 





OBITUARY. 


JAMES M. MORRISON died on December 18th, at his home in this city. 
Up to October, 1879, he was President of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
with whose management he had been connected for more than forty years. He 
was born in New Orleans in 1805, and was of Scotch parentage. His 
mother, who was a native of Aberdeen, took him to Scotland when he was 
a boy, and he was given a plain but substantial education in one of the 
Scotch schools. He returned to this country in 1825, and eight years later 


entered 


the Merchants’ Bank. In 1838 he was appointed second teller in 


the United States Bank. Two years later he was first teller in the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company and in a short time was made cashier. His labors 
in connection with the bank were assiduous, all his efforts being given to 
improving its stock, which was then worth only from forty-five to fifty cents 
on the dollar. In 1860 he was elected president. Owing to failing health, 
Mr. Morrison, by advice of his physician, withdrew from the presidency of 
the bank on the Ist of October last year, but continued to be associated with 
the institution as a director. He was prudent and prosperous, and neither 
made large gains nor suffered heavy losses by speculative enterprises. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK; DECEMBER 24, 1880. 
Exchange on London at siaty days’ sight, 4.80 to 4.8014 tn gold. 


The financial situation presents several new features of importance. Among 
them are the activity in the loan market, and the depletion of the cash 
reserves of our banks, which have tempted the ‘‘ tight-money cliques” to use 
artificial means to disturb the operations of borrowers and lenders, with the 
usual results, that a large ‘‘commission” has been charged on much of the call 
loan business done, and there has been a more general demand for a repeal of 
the mischievous usury laws to which the heavy burden imposed by the ‘‘ com- 
mission” above referred to is ascribed. But for these laws which limit the 
legal rates on loans to six per cent., the market would move as freely and 
work as smoothly when money was worth more than six per cent., as when it 
is quoted at lower rates. . This is proved by the experience of European countries 
which have repealed their penalties for usury, and the effort to secure similar 
beneficial legislation in this State, which is to be renewed at Albany this 
winter, will, it is hoped, be successful. 

In forecasting the future of the money market much stress is laid upon the 
effect of the payments of the January interest and dividends, which will pour 
out a large sum of new capital into the channels of productive enterprise and 
speculation. The interest on the public debt due 1 January, will be prepaid 
from the 27th December. Its aggregate is $15,000,000, while the other dis- 
bursements from the Treasury will amount to about $10,000,000 on maturing 
bonds, and meanwhile our money market will be less dependent on the foreign 
imports of gold for its bank reserves of cash, and the facilities for a manipula- 
tion of the money market will be less under the control of the cliques, so 
that the outlook is regarded as favorable. Subjoined are our usual tables, 
which show the fluctuations in the reserves and the other items for several 
weeks past, in the New York Clearing House : 


Legal Net 
1880, Loans. Specie. . Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
Dec. 4.....- $ 305,701,100 . $54,530,600 . $12,036,700. $18,471,400 . $276,132,700 .*$ 2,461,875 
$6 LI.eeee+  2939959)200 .. 53,933,200 -- 12,579,900 .. 18,485,200 .. 266,385,200 .. %*83,200 


** 38.....+ 293,372,600 . 55,677,800 .. 13,318,400 .. 18,474,100 .. 267,629,900 .. 2,088,725 
The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Nov. 22..+++0+ $ 151,433,200 -+++ $7,902,300 -+++ $3,012,300 +++ $99,550,300 -+++ $ 30,569,200 
6 = Beccece * 151,433,200 s+0+ 7,515,TOO +++ 34430y600 «+++ 98,371,300 +++ 30,616,400 


Dec,  g.eeceee 152,031,600 «1.6. 6,915,000 .... 3,306,700 «..2. 97,342,800 .... 30,628,700 
SS  BEscccocce SOOO cece =GERESTO cece 3y132,000 + +0, 91,659,500 «+00 30,508,200 


= GBaccccce + 147,934,000 .... 6,168,600 .... 3,174, 400 89,343,900 .... 30,643,700 

The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia aati is as annexed : 

1880. Loans. ~ Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Nov. 29 ov ecee £ 74,961,122 sees = 19,440,299 sees $66,832,462 coos $12,192,735 
eC. Groeseece 75,082,036 on 17,962,749 owen 64,824,921 sae 12,196,038 

SS —_ BBooecces 73,612,775 coos 16,164,055 cee 61, 289,872 sees 12,202,875 


20. cccce 72,940,463 cooe ° 16,171,626 cece 60,700,959 cee 12,221,825 
* Deficiency, 
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Government bonds are fairly active, the transactions being chiefly in the 
4% per cents, the four per' cents, and the sixes of 1881, which are in demand, 
though the funding bill discussions in Congress are variously interpreted. The 
Wood bill authorizing a three-per-cent. refunding bond is believed to have 
less prospect of passing than was anticipated, as it is opposed by a powerful 
combination consisting partly of men who, for various reasons, do not desire 
to refund the maturing bonds, and partly of men who hold that a three-per- 
cent. bond would cause a mischievous contraction of the circulation of the 
National banks. We give below a list of the outstanding Government bonds, 
with the aggregate reported as outstanding on the mm statement for De- 
cember Ist, 1880: 


QUOTATIONS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Last Rate of Redeemable Amount 
Title of Loan. sale. Interest. after. outstand?? g. 
Loan of gee , 1861 (’81s), Reg’d........ 104% . 6percent. . Dec. 31, 80 . $10,888,0co 
COUPON. 200 cccecess 104% . os ‘ - . 2,526,000 


a ee ey: TN Giicccssccsevcsseenss © 
Guam... Ceccsecseen = 606™ «o 
Loan of July and August, 1861 ( 81s ), Reg’d.. 1014 . 


- . July 1,°81 . —_— 
“ , os , 711,800: 
“7 . June 30,’81 . 108,907,600 


UUM DAADQA AAS 
= 


Coupon........e0+. 104% . Piel ‘ 36,878,900 

Loan of 1863 ee), pnearwewe 101% . a . June 30, 81 . 46,276,100 
CG Riscccccceces COE « = ‘ - ; 11,511,150 

Funded Loan of 1881, Reg’d......cceceeeees 101% . as . May 1,’81 . 301,050,400: 
“ CamptRccnceseseeee 101. “ * . 168,600,650 

Funded a OF aint TR Geccc cccocve cosces u1ry% . 4% “ . Sept. 1, 91 174,512,90C 
GCOGRiecccscccsee 800M. a ‘ - ‘ 7514879109 

Funded ares of 1907, Reg’d....... ges cecune 1124. 4 o . July 1, 1907 . 534,246,250 
COMER sce cocccece 113% 4 - ‘ - » 204,122,350 

Total (tibtiihebeneede. exiaanee See 





State stocks are stronger, there being more demand for several descriptions, 
in consequence. of the industrial progress and increased productive activity 
present and prospective in the Southwest and in other sections. The issues 
of North Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama are among the most active. Ten- 
nessee sixes, new, have sold at 484%@503 ; South Carolina sixes are fundable 
at 5@6%, and Alabama class A bonds at 734%@74. Louisiana consols are 
dull at 53%. 

Railway bonds are active, the demand from abroad showing a tendency to 
increase. The bonds of the best trunk lines have now reached such high 
quotations that the currents of investment have been in part diverted into 
other channels, but the supply of capital is so large that the low-priced 
bonds of roads formerly neglected and in disfavor have attracted considerable 
attention, and besides these a multitude of new enterprises have been called 
into existence as is usual in every period of monetary plethora. An analysis 
of the recently-issued securities admitted to dealings at the New York Stock 
Exchange, shows that the new bonds amount to §$ 323,776,739, the preferred 
stock to $29,883,800, the common stock to $ 351,367,535, giving a total of 
$ 705,028,074. Of course, a part of these new issues have been issued to 
retire older securities ; but a considerable aggregate represent and absorb new 
capital, Our railroad construction amounts to 5,624 miles this year, against 
3,445 miles last year, and the capital absorbed is estimated at $ 168,720,000 
this year, against $ 103,350,000 the year before. This rapid progress elicits 
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considerable comment, and some of our shrewd observers call attention to its 
dangers, but the expansion of prices goes on both as to railroad bonds and 
other securities, and the frequent predictions of a reaction have so often been 
repeated and disappointed, that they seem to have less power now to influence 
the public mind than at any time since the recovery from the panic of 1873. 

Railroad shares have been excited and irregular, but show more strength, 
and the coal stocks are unexceptionally active since the depression of a few 
days ago. Foreign exchange is weak but closes with a better tone and 
more business doing. Subjoined are the usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS: Nov. 24. Dec. 2. Dec. 9. Dec. 16. Dec. 22. 

U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 104% .. 104% .. 10438 .. 104% 104% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 112% .. III és 12% .. 111% + 111% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 124% .. 11I%y Cee 113% - 113% .. 113% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 99% - go% .. 82% .. 78% .. 804 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 146 si 142 os 144% . 144% «+ 145% 
Lake Shore. .......00. 122% .. 120% .. 12214. 1275 oe 13 
Chicago & Rock Island 124% .. 122 - 125 és 135% .. 135% 
New Jersey Central... Sf... 17% +e 78 oe 79% + 81% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 101%. 101% .. 102 ee 105% .. 105% 
Delaware & Hudson.. go - 87 _ 27% oe QIK «. 91% 
Ee s0% .. 515% «Ce 49% .- 514%8 - 52% 
North Western........ 124% .. 122 ia 123% .. 124% .. 124% 
Pacific Mail.......... 47 we . a 48% .. er 51% 
Erie. cccccccccccccces. 4744 «+. 45% >. 465% .. 47% ~=«.. 484 
Discounts............ 5 @6 .. 5 @6 . 6 @7z7 . 6 @7 .« 6@7 
Call Loans.......00055 5 @6 +» 5 @6 . 5 @6 «5 @6 »« 5 @6 
Bills on London........ 4-813¢-4.83 .. 4.80-4.82 .. 4.791%-4.82 .. 4.79-4.82 4.80-4.83 


Treasury balances,coin $74,881,251 -. $77,291,649-- $77409,365 -- $77:057,934-- $78,965,871 
Do. do. cur. $4,413,309 -- $4,326,115 -- $4,197,683... $4,198,564-- $3,973,955 


The probabilities of continued specie imports are receiving a large share of 
attention in connection with the monetary future. If the European banks 
should decide to adopt the policy of advancing their rates of discount to check 
the export of gold to this country, the result, as we have heretofore showed, 
might be mischievous to some important American interests, Accordingly, the 
indications are watched with considerable anxiety. A statement on this subject 
by the French Finance Minister, M. Magnin, has attracted much attention. He 
told the House of Deputies that the export of gold from France was due to 
bad weather, larger imports of raw materials, and heavy investments of French 
capital in foreign securities, He added that— 


No remedy could be found for this call for gold; but a palliative was sought. ‘The gold which 
was exported was taken from the bank reserves. The bank might have raised its rate, but 
the Government agreed to place all its gold received on its own account in the bank and its 
branches. ‘This enabled the bank to avoid raising the rate higher than 3%. On the other 
hand, the bank agreed to issue notes of 100 and of 50 francs. On September 23, the gold reserve 
of the bank was 725 millions; on October 28, it had fallen to 573 millions—a decrease of 153 
millions in a month and five days. From October 28 to December 2, the gold diminished only 
hy thirty-four millions—the total loss being 187 millions since September 23. But, on the other 
hand, general trade has acquired great extension, which is shown by the forte/euille of the 
bank. On September 23, it was only 687,000,000 francs; 6n November 30, it had reached the 
unparalled figure of 1,018,000,000 francs. Supposing even that all the gold withdrawn had been 
for the payment of foreign debts, there still remains the difference between the increase of the 
portefeuille of 331,000,000 and that of the gold withdrawn, or 144,000,000. ‘The present gold 
reserve is 538,000,000 francs. With regard to the amount of gold in the country, the total amount 
of gold coined in France from 1795 to 1879 was RSagcseaee francs. The excess of gol 
imports over exports in the same time is 6,642,000,000 It may be assumed that the difference 


of 2,000,000,000 francs has remained inert in the country. The various requirements for gold 
outside of coinage are very great in France, and the Minister estimated the amount of gold at 
present in the country at between five and six billions—nearer to five than to six. There is, 
therefore, no immediate dearth of gold. 
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These interesting facts have helped to reassure the public mind ; but, on the 
whole, the indications are that if more effective means should hereafter be 
adopted to check the efflux of the precious metals to this country, the change 
will be delayed. + 

On the 15th of December bills were introduced in the Senate by Mr. Hill, 
of Colorado, and in the House by Mr. Belford of the same State, for the 
withdrawal of the $1 and $2 greenbacks. It is reported that their object 
is an increase of the circulation of silver dollars, although some accounts 
represent them as saying that the measure will cause a large increase of the 
circulation of quarter eagles. We apprehend that one of its effects would be 
an increase in the use of the subsidiary silver coins, especially the half-dollar. 
Public sentiment is at present, however, decidedly against the measure, and 
there is no probability that it will be entertained by Congress. The bills of 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Belford both require that the monthly withdrawal of small 
bills shall correspond with the coinage of silver dollars. 

The offerings, December 1, of the 6s of 1880 for the sinking fund, were 
$100,000 at 102%, which were declined. Later on that day, the Secretary 
directed purchases of all bonds offered at that price, and the daily purchases 
made.amounted by the middle of December to about $3,000,000, and were 
then still continuing. 

During December the city of Chicago made large sales at par of its four- 
per-cent. bonds. One account is, that the denominations below $100 did 
not experience a demand relatively so large as was expected. 

The section of the refunding bill reported by the House Committee of Ways 
and Means, which requires that hereafter no bonds excepting the proposed 
new three per cents. shall be accepted as security for National bank circulation, 
is regarded here as unwise by persons of all shades of opinion in respect to 
banking matters. That it would tend to produce a sudden and ruinous con- 
raction of the bank-note circulation is very clear. It would give a forced 
and unnatural relative value to a particular class of Government securities, to 
the disparagement of other classes. We do not believe that this section is 
at all necessary in order to procure the taking of three-per-cent. securities, or 
would really assist much towards it. 

The Boston Advertiser says that after June 30, 1881, there will be no bonds 
‘*redeemable until September, 1891, ten years distant,” and that, as in that 
case, the Government could not use surplus revenue except to buy up bonds 
in advance, at heavy premiums, there must be sweeping reductions of taxes, 
Of course, if the Advertiser's policy of funding the debts of 1881 into long 
bonds is carried out, it will be true enough that after June 30, 1881, there 
will be no redeemable debt, and that is precisely why we oppose long bonds. 
If the debts of 1881 are extended in such a way as to reserve the option of 
the Government to pay within short periods, the suggested difficulty will not 
arise. The best thing to be done with the present surplus revenue is to main- 
tain it and apply it to the discharge of the National obligations. 

Early in December, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, issued a lengthy circular giving 
their reasons for believing in the soundness of the following proposition : ‘*‘We 
have no doubt whatever that the Government can readily fund the outstanding 
5s and 6s of 1881 into three-per-cent, bonds having the two following features, 
namely (1), thirty to fifty years to run, and (2) payable, principal and 
interest, in United States gold coin of the present standard.” 
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It can hardly be worth while to discuss such a proposition, inasmuch as no 
bill containing either of the suggested ‘‘features” can command half a dozen 
votes in Congress, — , 

In respect to the best mode of providing for the United States debts falling 
redeemable this year, Bradstreet’s, of December 8, says: ‘‘1t is believed that 
the part of wisdom will be to issue serial bonds at the lowest possible rates of 
interest, redeemable in accordance with the ability of the Treasury to pay from 
year to year.” 

The United States bonds redeemable in 1881 aggregate $671,917,600, con- 
sisting of $ 202,266,550 of 6s and $ 469,651,050 of 5s. 

Considerable quantities of gold are deposited at Treasury offices, to be paid 
for by the delivéry ‘of silver certificates at other Treasury offices. This is 
done under a Treasury circular, principally intended to facilitate the transfer 
of funds from New York to the West and South. On the 13th of December 
$ 400,000 in gold was deposited at the New York office under this circular. 

Bullion and foreign coin deposited at the New York Assay office are paid 
for as soon as the value can be ascertained, which takes from three to five 
days, according to the magnitude of ‘the deposits. 

The additional bonds and stocks listed at the New York Stock Exchange 
from January 1 to November 27, were: 





BES ccccccccsscocese SOO Te TTT Te TTT TTT TTT TT ETT TTT TTT ee £ 323,776,739 
PN GI oc cnceccesesoccesdéensceescsesvccsesessces ehh daabedee 29,883,800 
I: ine 6:66:66 606 6600:08069k60 0 sseu nde céencqnn Coeseeuese teens 351,367,535 

Wi cdaceneee sencenseccasacusecesence cocdss cccseeseneessese00es $ 705,028,074 


The Pudlic, commenting upon this statement, observes that one large part of 
these new securities was merely in exchange for old securities, and that another 
large part consists of the securities of old roads, now for the first time listed 
in New York. The actual investment of money in new railroads from January 
1 to December 10 in the whole country is estimated by the Pudlic at 
$ 168,720,000. This is on the basis (certainly high enough ) of $20,000 per 
mile for 5,624 miles. About half of that amount of capital was obtained from 
the payments during the same time on the National debt. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, the Director of the Mint estimates 
the gold production of the United States at $36,000,000, and the silver pro- 
duction at $ 37,700,000, 

The House Coinage Committee have agreed to report a bill making a Gov- 
ernment charge for melting and refining bullion, whether below standard or not. 

The interest due on the public debt January 1, 1881, amounting to about 
$ 15,000,000, was ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury to be paid De- 
cember 28, 1880. ; 

During the first twenty-three days in December, the descriptions of money 
received at the New York Custom House were: Gold, $ 3,462,000; silver 
certificates, $3,439,000; greenbacks, $419,000; and silver dollars, $ 12,000. 

The total lake shipments from the Escanaba, Marquette and L’Anse iron 
mines, on upper peninsula of Michigan, during the season of 1880, amounted 
to 1,850,625 gross tons. This indicates‘an increase, as compared with last 
year, of 526,112 gross tons. _ 
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The exports of breadstuffs from the United States in November, 1880, were 
$ 22,128,109, as compared with $20,617,692 in November, 1879. The exports 
of provisions and tallow in November, 1880, were $12,088,133, as compared 
with $8,980,902 in November, 1879. 

A Paris dispatch of December 19, says. “It is officially announced that 
the allotment of Panama Canal shares will be as follows: Applications for 
from one to five shares will be accepted in toto; subscribers for from six to 
twenty shares will receive six, and those for from twenty upward will receive 
twenty-five per cent. of their demands. Instalments of 100 francs per share 
must be paid before the 30th instant.” 

On the 3d of December tenders were received at the Bank of England for 
exchequer bills for £ 1,485,000. The bills on three months were discounted 
at 21 per cent. per annum, and bills on six months at 2,54, per cent. 

Taking the thirty-six years from 1844 to 1879, both inclusive, the average 
rate of discount per annum upon £100, was as follows at the counters of the 
three great European banks: Bank of England, 3.81; Bank of France, 4.02 ; 
Bank of Germany, 4.43. 

Taking the seven years ending with 1879, the average rate was as follows: 
Bank of England, 3.36; Bank of France, 3.42; Bank of Germany, 4.39. 

In these last years the difference between the English and French banks 
has been hardly appreciable. There can be no doubt that Paris is gaining 
upon London, in respect to cash capital. 

Between November 3 and December 8, the bullion in the Bank of England 
declined from £ 27,340,699 to £ 25,012,245. Of this decline £ 1,927,658 
accrued after November 24. There was a further decline of £ 76,000 during 
the week ending December 15, and of £194,000 during the week ending 
December 22. 

Between November 4 and December 2, the gold in the Bank of France 
declined from 569 million francs to 538 millions, and the silver from 1,247 
millions to 1,229 millions. Between December 2 and December 23, the gold 
increased 12, millions. 

There is a report from Europe, apparently authentic, that Italy has decided 
to take the initiation in asking for another international conference on the 
double-standard question. Nobody in Europe seems to believe it possible for 
Italy to resume coin payments, except by making a very large use of silver. 

A city contemporary says that ‘‘ Italy is just now about to borrow $ 129,000,000 
in gold for the retirement of its paper circulation.” There is certainly no 
authority for this statement, and we believe that it is incorrect. Italy never 
had the gold standard, and it is under treaty obligations, as a member of the 
Latin Union, to maintain the double standard. 


Another city paper says, that ‘‘there seems to be no limit to the confi- 
dence placed in the ability of the United States Government to negotiate a 
long gold bond at par, bearing the lowest rate of interest paid by the most 
favored Government of the world.” However that may be, it is certain that. 
Congress will not authorize any gold bonds, long or short, and that it will not 
authorize any long bonds, whether payable in gold, silver, coin or greenbacks. 

The bullion shipments from the Leadville smelters were $ 1,287,984 in Oc- 
tober and $981,575 in November. The proportion of the value of the lead 
in these shipments is ordinarily about one-fourth. 
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Many of our city contemporaries continue to insist that there is a large and 
continuous flow of American securities to Europe, in excess of such securities 
purchased there and brought home. The heavy favorable balance of our for- 
eign trade shows that this cannot be true, and well-informed parties in Wall 
Street say that the importation of American securities is fully as large as the 
exportation, 

The Chicago 77zbune says: ‘*One peculiarity of the gold absorption now 
in progress in the West is that the coin seems to run into the ground. 
Country bankers say that when they pay out paper more or less of it returns, 
but the gold never. Workingmen in the cities and farmers in the country 
are hoarding great quantities of coin.” 

During November there were 1,046,500 standard silver dollars distributed 
from the New Orleans mint, and 932,500 from the Philadelphia mint. The 
total shipments from the New Orleans mint from June 15, 1880, to December 


1, have been $ 4,493,498. 


DEATHS. 


At LOUISVILLE, Ky., on Friday, November 26th, aged forty-eight years, 
R. B. ALEXANDER, Gashier of the Falls City Tobacco Bank. 

At KITTANNING, Pa., on Saturday, November 27, aged eighty-one years, 
JAMES E, Brown, President of the First National Bank of Kittanning. 

At CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., on Friday, Deeember 24, ALLEN C, BURNS, 
Cashier of the Discount and Deposit Bank. 

At BRIDGEPORT, Conn., on Monday, December 6th, aged thirty-nine years, 
JoHN F, FAYERWEATHER, Cashier of the City National Bank, 

At ROCHESTER, N. H., on November 11, aged forty-eight years, FRANKLIN 
McDvuFFEE, Cashier of the Rochester National Bank. 

At NEw YorK CITY, on Saturday, December 18th, aged seventy-five years, 
JamMES M. Morrison, late President of the Manhattan Company Bank. 

At CINCINNATI, Ohio, on Monday, November 29, aged fifty-nine years, 
OLIVER PERIN, President of the Third National Bank. 

At CuHIcaGo, Illinois, on Friday, December 3, aged sixty-eight years, E. G. 
WHITNEY, formerly President of the First National Bank of Madison, Ind, 
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